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World Week should be YOUR 
choice as a classroom ‘‘tool’’ 


in the social studies for the next school year. 


1. WORLD-MINDED, Curriculum-Integrated Program 


As in the past, World Week will remain closely geared to 
social-studies classroom needs, with primary emphasis on 


(1) the fast-changing world scene 


(2) the development and problems of our democratic 
society on both the local and the national level 


VY, 
2. (Lane Type—easier to read 


This paragraph is in 9 point type, which we have used in 
World Week during the present school year. 


This paragraph is in 10 point type, which is used 
throughout the Student Edition (which begins following 
page 4-T) in this issue. We will use 10 point type for 
all articles in the Student Edition next semester. 


3. BREVITY, Clarity, Simplicity, Pungency 


We invite you to open the Student Edition at random and read a few paragraphs. Note how 
style and word-choice help the young student to ready comprehension of current affairs. 


4. PICTURES that help tell the story 


We invite you to leaf quickly through the magazine to see 
how photos, charts, drawings, and caption material are 
integrated with and help illuminate the subject matter. 


5. ADDED social studies features 
SPECIAL UNITS on world problems 


Integrated articles covering current af- 
fairs, history, geography, and life of 
young people in a region of world im- 
portance; complete with motivation 
pages, maps, vocabulary section, and 
workbook section. 

In this issue: special unit on Japan (pages 
9-15) 


PICTURE-PANEL PAGE in American history 

A significant and dramatic event in our nation’s history, 
historically accurate as to text and illustration. 

In this issue: the story of our national anthem (p. 19) 


CIVICS FEATURE 

Regular articles on important current problems and 
developments in community life and government, with 
emphasis on local government. 

In this issue: smog story (p. 16) 


6. ADDED news features 


In addition to our regular four-page news section— 

“Newsmakers” (p. 4)—people in the news 

“United Nations News” (p. 8)—U. N. news notes 

“Headlines of Science” (p. 18)—science news with im 
plications for the social studies 


7. ADDED life-adjustment features 


A major part of World Week's program is presentation 
of material aimed at development of the student's full 
personality. See pages 22-31, which include vocational, 
social problems, life-planning, high school activities, 
sports, and other life-adjustment and student-interest 
features 





3-T 


been integrated into the tried-and-true program which World 


Our @ The added features described on the preceding page have 


Week has steadily carried on since 1942. World Week continues 
to be a magazine of current affairs, interpreting local, national, 
and world affairs in concrete and dramatic form. The needs of 
PW Fa res the classroom and the capacity of the young student are both 
taken into consideration. Concepts treated and writing style 
make the material in World Week accessible to the normal 8th 
re grader. At the same time high school students will find World 


Week a compliment and a challenge to their intelligence 
Current subscribers will pardon us if we review the familiar 


Plus” Values 


THE WEEK’S NEWS 


“Quick Look at the News” is a summary of the 
past week and a group of short and sprightly 
news items. “World News in Review” is a three- 
page section of somewhat longer articles which 
explore significant trends behind the headlines 


features of World Week which they are now using with en- 
thusiasm. As in the past, World Week will bring you next 


school year— 


MAJOR ARTICLES 

There will usually be one major article dealing 
with a foreign nation or with a world-wide prob- 
lem, and a second major article dealing with an 
important development in American life. 


STUDENT-INTEREST FEATURES 


Articles such as.“Say What You Please!” (letters 


of the week. ws 
to the editor), “Ask Gay Head” (advice on teen- 


age dating and social problems), sports, “Laughs,” 
health cartoon, crossword puzzle with words of 
social-studies value, “Movie Check List” (a guide 
to current moving pictures), hobbies. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Vocabulary building—definition of unfamiliar 
words, word games that, help increase student 
vocabularies. 

Testing materials—Each week, a page of objec- 
tive quiz material (“What Do You Know?) 
based on the current issue. Each semester a 
special four-page Semester Quiz based on ma- 
terial published throughout the term. 

Teacher Edition of World Week (this is page 3-T 
of the regular Weekly Teacher Edition, which 
comes to you without extra charge as part of 
your classroom order of the Student Edition, if 
the class order is for 10 or more copies. Each 
copy of the Teacher Edition contains a bound- 
in copy of the Student Edition). 

The Weekly Teacher Edition brings you (every 
week )—Lesson Plans (see page 5-T and 6-T of 
this issue, immediately following bound-in copy 
of Student Edition), references for future arti- 
cles (see “Tools for Teachers,” page 7-T), 
advance listing of articles to come (see “Com- 
ing Up!” page 6-T), answers to quiz material 
in the Student Edition (see page 6-T). 

The Monthly Teacher Edition—once a month the 
Teacher Edition is expanded to a full-sized 
magazine covering the field of education and 
material of interest to teachers. 


This issue of the Student Edition is a PRE-VIEW of the 
World Week you will get next semester, with examples of the 
features described on pages 2-T and 3-T. Not all of these 
features will appear every week next term but each is de- 
signed as a regular feature of the magazine. 

The Editor will welcome your comment on this issue and 
suggestions for additional material or changes in the program 
as announced here. 

Following this demonstration issue of the Student Edition, 
the weekly issues of World Week in May, 1950, will be pub- 
lished with similar content and format to other issues of the 
current (1949-50) school year. 


World Week 


TURN PAGE for informa- 
tion on special supple- 
ments which will come to 
you with your 1950-51 
subscription to 
World Week 
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Special Added Attractions! 


Subscribers to World Week next school year will receive, 
supplementing the regular weekly issues of the magazine— 


1—A separately bound, 1950-revised edition of YOUR KEY 
TO UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS. The “Key” issue 
of World Week last fall proved so popular with students 
and teachers that it is being up-dated and re-issued in a 
handy form available for ready reference throughout the 
school year. There are sections on the U. S$. Government,- 
Nations of the World, the United Nations, How to Read 
the News, maps, important world personalities, defini- 
tions of essential political and economic terms which are 
met constantly in newspapers, reading, and conversation. 


2—A special issue on the UNITED NATIONS will bring you 
up-to-date on U. N. affairs and provide full background 
for understanding the work of U. N. organs and agencies. 


3—In the second semester, CONGRESS AT WORK will be 
issued in a 1951 edition. The 1950 edition, which schools 
found invaluable in understanding affairs at the nation’s 
capital, will be fully re-written in the light of events of 
the current year and the elections next fall. CONGRESS 
AT WORK will be especially useful next year, when the 
newly elected 82nd Congress will hold its first session. 


What Teachers Say— 


“World Week is tops! Enter my order for next term now.” 
New York City teacher 


“Easily read and yet challenging.” To Your Advantage ale Order Now 


Indianapolis, Ind., teacher 


Save yourself one of the many details 

of the first few days of the fall semes- 

ston Wome foned br dostar sade accel tor by entaving your Warts Week web 

studies. Maps and map studies are espe- . scription now. This will assure prompt 

cially good.” delivery of the magazines as soon as school 
Detroit, Mich., teacher reopens in September. You may revise the 

quantity of your order within three weeks after 

receipt of the first issue. There are two order 

“Two more teachers here are subscribing cards enclosed with this issue. Please pass along 


to your magazine because of the pleasure one to a colleague on the social studies staff. 

my class had in using World Week last 

semester.” 

Akron, O., teacher : 

“World Week is the best school magazine I 

have ever used.” 

Forsyth, Ga., teacher 

It encourages independent research and sharpens 

students’ thinking.” 

Quanah, Tex., teacher “Gets better all the time.” 

Sparta, Wis., teacher 
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THE FIRST WRIST WATCH ON RECORD WAS 
GIVEN TO QUEEN ELIZABETH BY THE EARL 
OF LEICESTER AS A NEW YEARS GIFT IN 
1572. IT WAS ELABORATELY SET WITH 








PRICELESS DIAMONDS AND RUBIES, YET 
IT WAS A CRUDE INSTRUMENT COMPARED 
TO THE FINE ACCURATE HAMILTON WATCHES 


ANYONE CAN BUY TODAY. 


THE WORLDS MOST ACCURATE PORTABLE 
TIMEPIECE IS THE MARINE CHRONOMETER. 
DURING WORLD WAR, HAMILTON BUILT 
MORE OF THEM THAN HAD EVER BEEN 
MADE IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. AND 
THEY SET NEW RECORDS For accuracy! 


THE WIRE USED IN MAKING 
HAMILTON HAIRSPRINGS IS SO 
FINE THAT IT TAKES FIVE THICK- 
NESSES OF IT TO EQUAL THE 
DIAMETER OF A HUMAN HAIR! 
ITS MADE OF AN ANTI- MAGNETIC 
RUST-RESISTING ALLOY NAMEO 
ELINVAR EXTRA, AND IS EQUALLY ELASTK 
IN ALL CLIMATIC TEMPERATURES, 


FREE...SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET “WHAT MAKES A FINE 
WATCH FINE ? “HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY, DEPT. J-3, LANCASTER, PA. 


N WATCH CO. PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX. ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. eee 


SHOWN ABOVE: CLARA-I4 K NATURAL OR WHITE GOLD- 
FILLED CASE AND BRACELET: $64°°; DYSOM- 14 K NATURAL 
GOLD-FILLED CASE’ $60,52.YOUR JEWELER HAS A COMPLETE 
SELECTION OF FINE HAMILTONS PRICED FROM $49.52 UP. 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 














Say What /.4e12+You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor 
What I enjoy most in your magazine 
is “Pro and Con,” because it gives me 
the viewpoint of both sides and thus 
helps me to know more about the af- 
fairs of the world and of the nation. 
Recently there has been much talk 
about something called the “Hydrogen- 
bomb” which might mean the end of 
civilization. Since the name “Hydrogen- 
bomb” has created such a panic, I hope 
you will print something about it in 
future issues 
Richard M. Hugh 
Norfolk, Va. 


See the February 8 issue of World 
Week or Senior Scholastic for a com- 
plete question-and-answer primer on 
the hydrogen bomb.—Ed. 

co o . 
Dear Editor 

I wish to congratulate you on your 
“Postage-Stamp Countries of Europe” 
(Feb. 15). It was a swell job on a 
swell subject. Our stamp club, here at 
Paw Paw High are looking forward to 
more of your articles on “Stamps.” 

Bill Ross, President 
Paw Paw Stamp Club 
Paw Paw, Mich. 
* c o 
Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to see the announce- 
ment about intramural tennis tourna- 
ments on your sports page. Our school 
recently held a basketball tournament 
for non-varsity players. It aroused and 
built fine school spirit for the whole 
tournament. I think that you are spon- 
soring a fine thing with intramural 
tourneys 

Timothy Gellob 
Tyler (Texas) H.S. 
ec oO o 
Dear Editor 

I am an ardent fan of “Ask Gay 
Head.” As a matter of fact I take most 
of your advice and use it. (My steady 
loes too, and we get along swell.) 

In the Nov. 16 issue I observed the 
following sentence. “You've a hunch he 
might be the lad you'd like monopoliz- 
ing your vic all winter.” The sentence 
is fine but the word “vic” confuses me. 
If you please, is it the abbreviation for 
the word vice, vicious, vicariate, vicen- 


nial, etc., or perhaps the word vicinage? 


Webster says, “The state of being neigh- 
bors,” and this sounds most logical to 
me. Please clear this up for me. 

Tom Neldham 

Ronan (Montana) H.S. 


Perhaps that little word “vic” is a 
dead language in these days of tele- 
vision. But at least it’s nothing so 
learned as those $10 dictionary words. 
“Vic” is merely short for “victrola”—a 
trade name for your record-playing 
machine.—Ed. 

o oc e 
Dear Editor: 

There is a question in my mind about 
two ratings on your “Movie Check 
List” (March 22). You rated Battle- 
ground above Twelve O'Clock High. 
I saw both films and would give the 
nod to Twelve O'Clock High because 
of the excellent acting in it. True, | 
Battleground is a good picture and also | 
contains good acting. But Battleground | 
deals with fighting more than charac- 
terization. 





Stephen John Arpante 
Watertown (Mass.) H.S. 


Battleground was selected as Scholas- 
tic Magazines’ Movie-of-the-Month for | 
November. See review in “Following 
the Films,” Nov. 9 issue. 

Our Movie Editor says that both 
Twelve O'Clock High (#“) and Bat- 
tleground (#@“) are superior war 
films and that a comparative rating of 
the two is apt to be a matter of per- 
sonal preference. She preferred Battle- 
ground, because she felt the charac- 
terization here to be more convincing. 
She was also disappointed in Twelve 
O'Clock High because it told almost 
exactly the same story as last year’s 
Command Decision (44), but was 





not as good an all-around film. Who 
wants to see the same story over again | 
—unless the second director who tackles | 
it comes up with a better treatment of 
the material?—Ed. 

. ° c 
Dear Editor: 

In your recent “Miracle of America” 
issue I read your article, “I Saw This 
Happen ...” I read this not because 
I wanted to but because I had to. It 
was beautiful! I have never read any 
article so informal and interesting. By 
writing it in a friendly, simple manner, | 
you made me realize how big and crazy | 
and sad this country has been. I will 
always remember and admire you. 

Alice Sherwood 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 





Thanks, Alice; we're going to frame} 
your letter.—Ed. 


=-CUT ALONG UNE. 


Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


‘Le ade, ” % 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's \ F 
Needs! 


z€D 


1 

yl-srre 
TAB 

por cn 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
os —-, +, X, ™, 
and even the (°)... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
portment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low os $1 @ week. 
———— 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Newsmakers + 


NEW FOREIGN POLICY AIDE 


IN THESE days 
of the “cold war,” 
many Americans 
believe our na- 
tion’s dealings 
with other nations 
are much too im- 


Acme 
John Foster Dulles get 
g 


portant to 
mixed up in politics 

That's John Foster Dulles 
believes. Although he is a Republi- 
can, he has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman (a Democrat) as an 
adviser to the U.S. State Department. 

He has been training for a job 
like that since he was a boy 

John Foster Dulles was named for 
his grandfather, John W. Foster, Sec- 
of State in President Benjamin 
Mr. 


: . 
Foster and his grandson used to go 


what 


retary 
Harrison’s Cabinet. In summer 
fishing on Lake Ontario, near young 
Dulles’ home in Watertown, N. Y. 
Mr. F his experi- 
ences in Mexico, Russia, Spain, and 


oster told stories of 


China on Government service 


When he was 14 Dulles studied for 
a year at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

In 1907, Grandfather Foster took 
Dulles to an international conference 
on world peace at The Hague in the 
Netherlands. Dulles—age 19!—got a 
job as a secretary to the conference. 
One reason was that he knew French 
so well as the result of his year at 
Lausanne. 

He returned to college studies at 
Princeton, graduated as valedicto- 
rian, took the three-year law course 
at George Washington University in 
two years, and joined the important 
New York law firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell. This firm does legal work 
for many foreign countries. 

Mr. Dulles became an expert in 
foreign affairs. If Thomas £. Dewey 
had been elected President in 1944 
or 1948, he would probably have 
made Dulles his Secretary of State 

Last fall Mr. Dulles ran for Sena- 
tor from New York State but was 
beaten by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman. 


NORTHERN IRELAND CHIEF 


A PARADE of 
kings, presidents, 
and other heads 
of government is 
streaming in and 
out of the U. S. 

B services these days. Few 
Sir Basil Brooke of them have 
stirred up so much controversy as a 
visitor who arrived this month from 
Northern Ireland. He is Sir Basil 
Brooke, Prime Minister of the gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland, which 
is part of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Sir Basil's controls 
only the northern sixth of the island 
of Ireland. A majority of the people 
there are Protestants. Many (like Sir 
Basil are descended from 
Scottish h settlers who 
came in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
The rest of Ireland comprises the 
Republic of Ireland, where most of 
the people are Roman Catholics. The 
people of the Republic of Ireland 
believe all Ireland should be a single 


government 


himself 


and Englis 


nation. In the U. S. there are millions 
of people of Irish blood who have 
the same opinion. 

Because of this strong feeling, Sir 
Basil did not get a very warm wel- 
come in this country. Irish-born 
Mayor William O'Dwyer of New 
York City, asked if Sir Basil would 
be welcomed at New York City Hall, 
said: “If he is, it'll be because I’m 
dead.” 

Sir Basil English 
family whose members have served 
for so many generations in Britain’s 
armed forces that they are known as 
the “Fighting Brookes.” 

In 1920 the British 
government of 


comes of an 


created the 
separate Northern 
Ireland. Sir Basi] has for many years 
been a leader in the “Unionist” party, 
which wants close ties to Britain and 
opposes union of Ireland into one 
nation. This party has long controlled 
the Northern Ireland government. 
Now 6] years old, he has been Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland since 
1943 
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Quick Look at the N-ws 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Japan is eager for peace 
treaty (p. 10). National smog conference meets next 
week (p. 16). NYC launches rain-making effort (p. 18). 
IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8)—U. S. blames Russia for 
Baltic air deaths; “Unknown Soldier” will be chosen in 
1951; Truman vetoes Kerr gas bill; Congress eyes peat 
resources; big airborne maneuvers start this week; 
Shah’s sister weds American; every Haitian will get 
penicillin treatment; Greeks switch cabinets; Belgian 
king offers to let son hold royal power; Brooklyn chil- 
dren make movie for Japan; Dixon is Kashmir mediator; 
Trygve Lie may visit Stalin. 


PRESS-TIME FLASHES: To save money, the Post Of- 
fice began once-a-day-only mail delivery to homes . . . 
Canada’s “Avro Jetliner,” first jet transport plane built 
in the western Hemisphere, zipped from Toronto to 
New York City in less than an hour with the world’s 
first “jetmail”. . . . Communists have apparently begun 
the long-expected invasion of Hainan Island, last strong- 
hold of Nationalist China except Formosa. . . . Opening 
Day winners: Yanks-Tigers-Browns-Senators-Braves- 
Phils-Cubs-Cards. 


“IRON MIKE”: A gadget that makes life easier for 
pitchers in spring training is the mechanical pitching 
machine. It tosses out balls for batting practice, thus 
saving wear and tear on pitchers’ arms. This month 
“Iron Mike,” as the mechanical pitcher is called, went 
on the mound to pitch a full nine-inning game—for both 
sides! “Mike” held North Carolina State to three hits 
and Wake Forest College won the game, 8-0. By ad- 
vance agreement, nobody was allowed to steal bases. 


Acme photo 
“TO REBUILD EUROPE’, says this poster showing flags 
of the ERP (“Marshall Plan”) nations. The design won 
a contest in France for posters on European reconstruc- 
tion. It will be entered in a Europe-wide contest spon- 
sored by ERP. Here a secretary, Paule Michel, places 
the poster on a wall of the American Embassy in Paris. 


Acme photo 


WAR’‘S OVER! It happened—not 85 years ago—but 
last week. At Appomattox, Va., General U. S. Grant 
shook hands with Robert E. Lee. The occasion was the 
opening of the rebuilt McLean farmhouse. In the orig- 
inal McLean house, on April 9, 1865, Confederate Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee surrendered to Union General Grant 
The surrender practically ended the Civil War or, as it 
is called in the South, the War Between the States. In 
photo, Robert E. Lee, 4th, great-grandson of General 
Lee (holding Confederate flag) greets Maj. General 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3rd, grandson of the Union leader 
Mr. Lee, aged 25, is a salesman from San Francisco 
Gen. Grant, 69, is vice-president of George Washington 
U., Washington, D. C. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

RUMBLINGS IN GERMANY—Two things happened 
last week to focus attention on reports that all is not well 
in Germany. Dr. George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College in New York City, was named State Commis- 
sioner for Bavaria. Bavaria, in the U. S. zone, has a poor 
record in advancing democracy, especially in the 
schools. On the same day, a bipartisan group of eight 
Senators demanded a thorough investigation of Ameri- 
can policy in Germany. Sen. Guy M. Gillette of Iowa 
was chief sponsor of the demand. He said people are 
getting uneasy about reports of conspiracies by both 
pro-Nazis and pro-Communists to seize power, or to 
“blackmail” the Allies by threatening to cooperate with 
Stalin. 


ENDQUOTE: State Department Adviser John Foster 
Dulles (p. 4), in his new book, War or Peace, published 
last week, urges a stronger U. S. propaganda campaign 
abroad. Says Mr. Dulles: In the “cold war,” the Com- 
munists’ “techniques are as superior to ours as guns are 
to bows and arrows. Never before have so few gained 


so much so fast.” 





6 
Baltic Cold War 


OUR GOVERNMENT charged 
last week that Russian fighter planes 
shot down an unarmed Navy patrol 
plane over the Baltic Sea. 


The U.S. demanded that Russia 
punish those responsible and make 
a money payment for the lives of 10 
Americans lost when the plane went 
down. Sending of such a note is con- 
sidered a rather serious step in in- 
ternational relations. 

The U.S. plane disappeared after 
taking off from Germany on a flight 
to Denmark. (WW. Apr. 19, p. 3). 


Unknown Soldier 


ON MEMORIAL DAY next year 
an unidentified U. S. serviceman who 
died in World War II will be buried 
with military honors in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


the 
their 


In death, he will represent 
311,000 Americans who lost 
lives in World War II 

From various parts of the world, 
the Department of Defense will 
bring bodies of six members of the 
armed forces. In a ceremony May 
26, 1951, at historic Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, Pa., one will 
be selected as the “World War II 
Unknown Member of the Armed 
Forces.” The others will be reburied 
abroad 

What’s Behind It: After World 
War I the Allied countries found 
bodies so mutilated that the 
men could not ‘be identified. To 
honor the memory of these unknown 


many 


World 


“4 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


dead, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and the U. S. each selected 
one body for burial near its national 
capital as an “Unknown Soldier.” 

The U.S. Unknown Soldier died 
in France and was buried in 1921 at 
Arlington, across the Potomac River 
from Washington, D. C. His tomb 
is a rectangular block of marble 
with this inscription: “Here rests in 
honored glory an American soldier 
known but to God.” 


Gas Bill Veto 


A PRESIDENTIAL VETO has 
blocked the much-debated Kerr bill 
to free producers of natural gas from 
Federal price control (WW. Apr. 
12, p. 6). 

The President may veto bills 
passed by Congress which he dis 
approves. A veto kills the proposed 
law unless Congress passes it again 
by a two-thirds majority in both 
houses. The vote on the Kerr bill was 
so close that Congress did not try to 
pass the bill over the veto 

President Truman said 


Federal 





BIG CHIEF WHITE BEAR (at left) congratulates little 
was 
as chief of the student self-government program at St. 
Winnebago, 


Chief Robert DeCora, 14, who 


Augustine’s Indian Mission at 
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recently elected 


Nebraska. 


control is necessary to keep gas 
prices from rising too high. 


Heat From Peat? 
AN UNTAPPED RESOURCE of 


the nation, peat, will be put to use if 
Congress passes a bill which is un- 
der study this week in the Public 
Lands Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 


Peat is a kind of soil formed large- 
ly by decaving vegetable matter. It 
is found mostly in swampy and 
marshy regions. Peat is coal-in-the- 
making. Great heat and pressure 
gradually turn peat to coal. 

_In many countries, such as Ire- 
land, people cut and dry chunks of 
peat to use for fuel. 

U.S. peat resources are untouched 
because we have always had plenty 
of oil and coal for fuel. But the cost 
of coal is rising. A ton of coal costs 
5 to $6 at the mine. You can get the 
same heat from four tons of peat, 
costing 50 cents to $1, according to 
Congressman Fred Marshall of Min- 
nesota. 


YOUTH IN THE NEWS 


Wide Worid phow 


PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER Margaret Truman (left) wel- 
comes President's daughter Sylvia 
come on a visit to the U.S. with her father, President 
of Chile Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (WH 


DeCampos, who has 


ipr. 12, p. 7). 





His state, Minnesota, has about 
half the estimated 14,500,000,000 
tons of peat in the U.S. Florida, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Colorado, 
and Wisconsin also have much peat. 
Alaska has about 16 billion tons of 
peat—mostly frozen 

What’s Behind It: Russia and 
Great Britain are said to be finding 
uses for peat, not only as fuel, but 
also as a raw material in the chemi- 
cal, medicine, paper, and building 
construction jndustries. It is claimed 
that peat can be used to make syn- 
thetic rubber. A low-grade nylon 
made from peat, it is said, would be 
so cheap that women’s stockings 
could be made for 12 cents a pair! 


Skytroop Island 


“EXERCISE SWARMER,” the 
biggest U.S. airborne maneuvers 
ever held in peacetime, gets under 
way this week in the south-central 
part of North Carolina. 


“Exercise Swarmer” is the Berlin 
airlift put to war use. When the Rus- 
sians blockaded Berlin, Germany, 
about a year ago, U.S. and British 
planes ferried supplies to Berlin. In 
“Exercise Swarmer,” the Air Force 
will try to bring more than 30,000 
troops and equipment within 10 
days to a landing strip near Camp 
Mackall, Hoffman, N. Car. 

What's Behind It: Many Air Force 
and Army officers think fully-air- 
borne operations like “Exercise 
Swarmer” will set the pattern for fu- 
ture warfare. Lieut. General Lauris 
Norstad, boss of the maneuvers, says 
the landing area will be “an island to 


which every fighting man must be 
carried by air, plus every pound of 
equipment and food for his existence 
and maintenance.” 


First Round 


PRIMARIES this spring and sum- 
mer will do a lot to decide who an- 
swers the roll call next January when 
the 82nd Congress meets for the 
first time. 


Election Day isn’t until November 
7. But the primaries, “first round” in 
the election battle, decide each par- 
ties’ nominees in the November 
general election 

Illinois and New Jersey held their 
primaries this month. In Alabama, 
Florida, Indiana, and Ohio, the pri- 
maries fall on May 2. Later in May, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon primaries will take place. 
There are primaries in June in Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, Maine, New Mexico, 
and North and South Dakota. Others 
follow during the summer. 

Here are a few interesting contests 
for Senate nominations: 

Florida, May 2—Senator Claude 
Pepper has a hot fight against Rep. 
George A. Smathers in the Demo- 
cratic primary. Pennsylvania, May 
16—Governor James H. Duff, run- 
ning for the Republican Senate nom- 
ination, is opposed by conservatives 
within the party. North Carolina, 
May 27—Senator Frank P. Graham, 
Democrat, faces at least three oppo- 
nents. California, June 6—in the 
Democratic Senatorial primary, Sen 
ator Sheridan Downey is opposed 
by Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas, 





Harris & Ewing 
QUEEN of the Shenandoah 
Apple Blossom Festival _ this 
week is Anne Hadley, Vice-Pres- 


ident Barkley’s stepdaughter. their 


GOLF’S BAUER SISTERS, 
(left), and Alice, 22, wave newly signed 
professional golf contracts. 
pro debut 


f ae 4 
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Marlene, 16 


They will make 
California. 


this 


week in 
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wife of screen actor Melvyn Douglas. 
South Carolina, July 11—Senato1 
Olin D. Johnston, Democrat, is op- 
posed for renomination by Gov. J. 
Strom Thurmond, who ran for Presi- 
dent on the State’s Rights Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1948. 

Important contests for the nomi- 
nation for governor may also de 
velop in the California primaries. 
James Roosevelt, son of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, is 
running for the Democratic nomina- 
tion and he may have opposition 
Gov. Earl Warren, 1948 Republican 
nominee for Vice-President, plans to 
seek renomination for governor in 
the Republican primary and perhaps 
in the Democratic primary, too. In 
California a candidate is allowed to 
run in the primaries of both parties 

What’s Behind It: All 435 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and 35 of the 96 Senators will be 
elected in November. In nearly all 
states the political parties pick their 
nominees for Congress at a primary, 
which is really an election within the 
party. A person can vote in only one 
party’s primary. Usually the vote: 
must sign up in advance as a mem 
ber of that party. 


Boy Meets Girl 


A YOUNG IRANIAN princess 
found romance in Rome. 


Last New Years Eve the Shah 
(king) of Iran and his four sisters 
gave a party in Rome, Italy. The 
Shah was on his way home from a 
U.S. visit (WW. Nov. 30, p. 5). 

Vincent Lee Hillyer, a Harvard 
University medical student whose 
parents live in California, “crashed” 
the party. He got acquainted with 
one of the Shah’s sisters, 21-year-old 
Princess Fatima. On April 13 they 
were married in Italy. The Shah, 
angered, took away his sister's royal 
rights. But last week the Shah re- 
lented and forgave her. 


War on Yaws 

HAITI'S entire population of 
3,550,000 will receive penicillin in- 
jections. 


In one of the most ambitious proj- 
ects in medical history, an effort 
will be made to wipe out yaws and 
venereal disease from the Caribbean 
republic of Haiti (WW. Apr. 19, 
p. 10). 
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Today about one of every four 
Haitians has a venereal disease and 
six out of seven have vaws 

Both diseases vield to treatment 
with penicillin 

Yaws is a common disease in hot 
countries. ( rippling sores develop. 
The disease is passed on by touch 
and by flies 

The penicillin campaign in Haiti 
which will last about two vears, will 
be carried on by the Haitian govern- 
ment in cooperation with two U.N. 
bodies, the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 


About Face 


GREEK LEADERS took a hint 
from Uncle Sam. 


Last month Greece elected a new 
parliament. The three moderate par- 
Socialists, and Na- 


ties (Liberals, 


tional Progressives) won 55 per cent 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS 





“Miss U. N.” 
HERE’S the 
U. N.’s “Miss 
U. N.’”’ Miss 
Ophelia Yuen of 
Peru works in the 
United Nations 
Secretariat. Her 
last name is 


pronounced — the 
same as “U.N.” 


Internat 


Ophelia Yuen 


Kashmir Peacemaker 

SIR OWEN DIXON, Australian 
judge, taken on one of the 
world’s toughest peacemaking jobs. 
The U.N. Security Council has 
named him mediator in Kashmir. 
This rich highland region lies be- 
tween Pakistan and India and is 
claimed by both (WW. Jan. 11, p. 
14). Sir Owen's task is to persuade 
India and Pakistan to withdraw their 
armies from Kashmir. Then the U. N. 
will hold a vote of Kashmir’s 4,000,- 
000 people to find out whether they 
wish to join India or Pakistan. 


has 


Sweet and Low 

EVEN TELEPHONES will do 
their part for international good re- 
lations in the new U.N. Secretariat 


of the seats. It was understood that 
they would form a coalition (joint) 
government. 

Instead, the Liberals organized a 
one-party minority cabinet which 
was backed by rightist groups. The 
U.S. “suggested” that the Greeks 
had better stop playing petty politics 
and form a government that really 
represented the will of the people 
(WW. Apr. 12, p. 7 

The Liberals gave in. The cabinet 
resigned, and the Liberals joined a 
coalition with the other moderate 
parties. General Nicholas Plastiras, 
leader of the National Progressives, 
is premier. 


King’s Move 


KING LEOPOLD III has made a 
move that may solve Belgium's 
touchy “king question.” 


During World War II the king 
was a German prisoner. He has 
never been allowed to return to Bel- 
gium. Last month Belgians voted on 
whether to let Leopold come back to 


Building now under construction in 
New York City (WW. Mar. 22, p. 
21). A new type of inter-office tele- 
phone will be installed. No matter 
how angrily a telephone caller shouts 
into the mouthpiece, his voice will 
come out in a quiet, even tone at 
the other end of the wire. 


Will Lie See Stalin? 

RUSSIA’S BOYCOTT of 19 U.N. 
bodies has greatly slowed up the 
U. N.’s work. Russia refuses to take 
part in the work of these bodies un- 
til Nationalist China’s representatives 
are replaced by representatives of 
Communist China (WW. Feb. 1, 
p. 6). The number of meetings at 
Lake Success, N. Y., U. N. head- 
quarters, has dropped by one third. 
Next month U. N. Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie is taking a trip to Europe. 
He says he may call on Stalin in 
Moscow. Apparently Mr. Lie hopes 
to find a way to get Russia back into 
active U. N. work. 


Wanted: More Food 

68,000 NEW MOUTHS to feed 
every day! The U. N. says world 
population is increasing at that rate, 
but the world isn’t producing food 
enough for mankind’s growing num- 


his throne. About 58 per cent voted 
in favor of the King’s return (WW. 
Mar. 22, p. 4). But opponents of the 
king threatened strikes and riots if 
he tried to come back. 

The king has proposed a com- 
promise. He won't give up the title 
of king. But he says he is willing to 
give his royal powers to his son, 19- 
year-old Prince Baudouin, “tempo- 
rarily.” The king did not say how 
long that might be. It is still uncer- 
tain whether Belgium's parliament 
will accept the king’s plan. 


Film for Japan 


A DEMOCRACY LESSON for 
Japanese young people is in the mak- 
ing at the Brooklyn, N. Y., Children’s 
Museum. 


Thirty boys and girls aged 11 and 
12 are “stars” in a movie being made 
to show children what 
American children do in their after- 
school hours. (Unit on Japan starts 
on next page.) 


Japanese 





bers. A year-long program to make 
the world realize the seriousness of 
the food problem has just been start- 
ed by two U.N. bodies, FAO ( Food 
and Agriculture Organization) and 
UNESCO (U. N. Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization). 
FAO says more food can be pro- 
duced by better farming methods, 
soil conservation, and opening of un- 
used land for farming. 


Going Up to Go Down 

“FORGOTTEN MAN” elevators 
will be installed in the new 39-story 
U. N. Secretariat Building. In some 
crowded skyscrapers at the rush 
hour, all elevators are jammed full 
on upper floors and go straight down 
to the ground floor. People on lower 
floors must wait and wait until a 
“down” car stops. That can’t happen 
in the new U. N. “home.” If you 
press a “down” button, and no 
“down” car stops in the next 60 sec- 
onds, an automatic signal flashes. 
Then the next “up” car stops at that 
floor. The “forgotten man” can get 
on and be sure of a ride down on the 
next trip. 


U. N. fights yaws in Haiti—see 


page 7. 





What do you 


know about Japan? << 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
What's in the bowls the G. I.’s are holding? 
What American garment is named for the 
loose robe worn by the Japanese girls? 


Are Japanese teen-agers like American teen-agers? 


a) 


Miami Herald 


What's the “game” Gen. MacArthur is trying to teach Japan? 


Wide World photo 
What are American soldiers doing in Japan? 


Should the American Army remain in Japan? 

What American pried open the hermit king- 
dom of Japan? 

What part of Japan is most like Texas? 

Why is Japan called a land of “many men 
with little land‘? 


Would you be comfortable in a Japanese 
home in winter? 


You'll be able to answer these 
questions more intelligently after 
you read the unit on Japan that 
follows on the next six pages. 





Should American troops 
get out of Japan? 


HE ancient Japanese calendar 
T=: this is “the year of the five 

yellow tigers.” It comes only once 
in 37 years and it is supposed to be 
one of the luckiest years in the calen- 
dar. 

The Japanese hope this is the lucky 
year that will bring them a peace 
treaty, so that they can run their own 
country again. Until a peace treaty is 
written, the U. S. and our allies of 
World War II are in contro] of Ja- 
pan’s government 

On December 7, 1941, Japan at- 
tacked the U. S. naval base at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. The U. S. declared 
war. After nearly four bitter years of 
fighting, U. S. soldiers got ready to 
invade Japan. Then, on August 6, 
1945, an American plane dropped the 
first atomic bomb ever used in war- 
fare. It wiped out most of the Japa- 
nese city of Hiroshima. A week later 
Japan surrendered. 

American troops arrived to occupy 


Japan. U. S. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur became Japan’s boss 

For five years General MacArthur 
has been trying to plant American- 
style democracy in Japan. Free elec- 
tions have been held. Women are al- 
lowed to vote. That’s something new 


Japan’s Emperor Hirohito reads the U. S. Army newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 


in Japan’s history. Labor unions have 
been formed. Landlords had to give 
up land to poor farmers. The handful 
of rich families that once controlled 
Japan’s industry and banks have lost 
much of their power. For the first 
time in many years the Japanese are 
free to think and say what they 
please. 

Even the the “Son of 
Heaven,” has come down to earth. 
Like the poorest farmer, he must 
obey Japan’s new constitution. In 
this constitution Japan promises to 
give up war—forever. 

General MacArthur thinks the Jap- 
anese have learned the lesson of 
peace and democracy. He says it’s 
time to let Japan rejoin the family of 
nations. He favors drawing up a 
peace treaty right away. But the 
question of making peace is all tan- 
gled up in the “cold war*.” 

Here’s the situation. Eleven na- 
tions that took part in the war against 
Japan have a voice in running the 
occupation. Two years ago the U. S. 
proposed that all 11 countries meet 


emperor, 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 





Ac Lo 


while his son, Crown Prince Akihito, 15-year-old heir to the throne, looks on. 


to plan the terms of peace. One of 
the 11—Russia—refused. 

Russia wants the “Big Four” na- 
tions (the U. S., Great Britain, China, 
and Russia) to draw up the Japanese 
peace treaty. Uncle Sam said: “ALL 
the nations that helped defeat Japan 
should help make peace with Japan.” 

That’s where the matter stands. 
We're trying to decide which of four 
paths to take. 

(1) Maybe we can persuade the 
Russians to change their minds. May- 
be they will help draw up a treaty 
(and really live up to the treaty aft- 
erwards). The chances don’t. look 
very good. 

(2) We can just sit tight and stay 
in Japan. So far the occupation has 
been quiet and peaceful. Will the 
Japanese remain friendly if they find 
that our troops intend to stay in their 
country indefinitely? 

A Separate Peace? 

(3) We can forget Russia and 
make our own peace treaty with 
Japan. Then what? When our occu- 
pation troops went home, Japan 
would be a defenseless mouse be- 
tween the paws of the Russian bear. 
The bear would be nearby and Uncle 
Sam would be far away. No doubt 
the Russians would like to get con- 
trol of Japan’s factories—the best in 
Asia. 

(4) We might make a peace treaty 
without Russia’s help, but at the same 
time ask the Japanese to let us keep 
U. S. soldiers, ships, and planes in 
Japan. 

Japan has no army or navy. Per- 
haps we might help the Japanese or- 
ganize an army, so that they can pro- 
tect themselves from the Russians. 
Other nations in the Far East, espe- 
cially the Republic of the Philippines, 
don’t want the Japanese to rebuild 
their armed forces. These nations 
fear Japan might again try to con- 
quer the Pacific region, as she did in 
World War II map on next 
page). 

The puzzle of Japan’s future won't 
be easy to solve. We must keep in 
mind Japan’s history and geography 
(see pages 12 and 13). 


(see 











Foreign Policy 


JAPAN—THEN AND NOW 


TOP MAP: In 65 years, Japan grew by success- 
ful warfare from a small island nation to a 
mighty empire covering 3,000,000 square 
miles and including 450,000,000 people. 


LOWER MAP: Defeated in World War Il, Japan 
today has the same area as in 1878. There are 
four main islands and hundreds of small 
islands. Mountains (light colored areas) cover 
five sixths of Japan. The best harbors, chief 
cities, and leading industrial regions are along 
the Pacific coast of southern Japan. 
Map for World Week by Eva Mizerek 





Inte nal News photo 
Buddhist* image in Japan. The Buddhist 
religion came to Japan through China. 


OU can't begin to understand the 

Japanese unless you know the five 

great turning-points in their his- 
tory. 

(1) Japan discovers China 

The Japanese are a mixed people. 
Their ancestors came from Asia and 
from islands south of Japan. 

China became civilized long before 
Japan did. About 1,500 years ago the 
Japanese suddenly woke up to the 
fact that they could learn a lot from 
China. From the Chinese, the Japa- 
nese found out how to grow silk, how 
to fertilize their fields to grow better 
crops, how to read and write. The 
very word “Japan,” which means 
“land of the rising sun,” comes from 
the Chinese language. Japanese write 
the word in the same way that the 
Chinese do, but the Japanese pro- 
nounce it “Nippon.” — 

2) Warrior-knights take over 

For a time Japan was united under 
the rule of strong emperors. But im- 
portant families in various parts of 
Japan built castles, drilled private 
armies, and began to rule like kings 
in their own regions 

Warrior-knights of these private 
armies were taught to obey their 


The Rising Sun’s Rise 


JAPAN’S HISTORY 


leaders blindly, to fear neither pain 
nor death, and to seek glory in bat- 
tle. These ideals, known as bushido 
-the Way of the Sword—sank deep 
into the minds of the Japanese peo- 
ple. 

(3) Japan puts itself in prison 

In the 1600s European explorers 
landed in Japan. The Japanese feared 
foreign armies might follow. 

At that time the real ruler of Japan 
was an official called the shogun. The 
emperor took orders from the shogun. 
The shoguns decided to lock Japan’s 
doors against all foreigaers. No one 
was allowed to enter the country. No 
Japanese could leave Japan, either. 

Meanwhile, a sparkling stream of 
new ideas was spreading around the 
world. In many countries men were 
inspired to reach new heights in art, 
science, and industry. But Japan, like 
a stagnant* pool, lay untouched by 
the current of changing ideas. 

(4) Japan’s “coming-out party” 

For 200 years Japan lived like a 
hermit. Then, in 1853, four U. S. war- 
ships sailed into Tokyo Bay. Com- 
modore Matthew Perry, the com- 
mander, demanded that Japan trade 
with the U. S. The shoguns saw that 
their old-fashioned weapons would 
be useless against modern guns and 


*® Means word is defined on page 15. 


... and Fall 


cannon. They finally agreed to Per- 
ry’s demand. 

When Japan “discovered” China, 
life in Japan was turned topsy-turvy. 
Life was again turned topsy-turvy 
after 1853, when Japan “discovered” 
Europe and America. 

The shoguns were overthrown and 
the emperor ruled again. Schools 
sprang up. The Japanese built fac- 
tories, started banks, formed political 
parties, and set up a government 
with a parliament* to make the laws. 
The Japanese wanted to be just as 
modern as the Europeans. 


(5) Japan builds an empire 

Like the Europeans, Japan built an 
up-to-date army and navy, too. About 
60 years ago the Japanese set out to 
conquer more land. They whipped 
China and then Russia, thus gaining 
valuable islands north and south of 
Japan, and also Korea on the main- 
land of Asia. 

By 1931 army and navy leaders 
controlled the Japanese government. 
Japan grabbed Manchuria from 
China, then moved farther south into 
China. In World War II the Japanese 
gobbled up southeast Asia and many 
rich islands of the South Pacific (see 
map on page 11). 

Japan's path of conquest led to de- 
feat in 1945. Will the occupation (see 
page 10) mark a new turning point in 
Japan’s history? 


: Acme phot 
“MADE IN JAPAN”: Light, cheap goods like these alarm clocks are produced 
in Japan in vast quantities for sale abroad. Workers usually get very low pay. 





Ewin 
Fujiyama is a perfectly shaped volcanic cone. 


“Many Men with 
Little Land”’ 


HERE it is—Fujiyama, Japan's 

sacred mountain,” said Corporal 

Fred Whittaker. “The sight’s al- 
most worth a year of occupation 
duty! See how Mt. Fuji soars up 
there, two and a half miles high! It’s 
Japan’s highest mountain.” 

“But only one of our many moun- 
tains,” put in Ota Minamoro, Japa- 
nese guide for the vacationing G. I.’s. 
“In fact, the islands of Japan them- 
selves are the tops of a sunken moun- 
tain range that rises from the bottom 
of the Pacific Ocean.” 

“Yes, it's a beautiful scene—like 
Japan in miniature,” said Sergeant 
Joe Sonek. “Here on the plain the 
farmers are standing ankle-deep in 
water, planting rice. And on the 
mountainside are farms on terraces*® 
cut into the slope like giant steps. I 
suppose the terraces make more level 
land for growing crops.” 

Ota smiled. “You are right. Fuji- 
yama is truly Japan in miniature. 
Here you see Japan’s whole farming 
system. Above the terraces are tea 
bushes and mulberry trees. The tea 
leaves give us our favorite drink, and 
the mulberry leaves are fed to silk- 
worms. Japan, you know, is the 
world’s chief source of silk. Above 
the tea farms are some of the forests 


JAPAN’S GEOGRAPHY 


that cover half of Japan’s land area.” 

“Tl still take Texas,” chimed in 
Jerry Bailey. “I miss the cattle and 
the wide-open spaces.” 

“We don’t have any ‘wide-open 
spaces,” said Ota, “except in our 
northern island of Hokkaido. You'll 
find cattle there. But we Japanese 
don’t care much about living in that 
chilly northern climate. In the other 
islands we don’t have room for many 
animals. We need every inch of land 
to grow rice and other food crops. 
Japan has more people for every acre 
of farm land than any other country. 
‘Many men with little land’—that de- 
scribes Japan. And Fujiyama is part- 
ly to blame.” 

“How’s that, Ota?” 

“Mt. Fuji, and our other moun- 
tains, cover so much land that only 
one sixth of Japan is level enough for 
farming. And we have so many 
mouths to feed! We have 85,000,000 
people, more than half as many as in 
your United States. Yet Japan is 
smaller in area than your state of Cal- 
ifornia. And our population is grow- 
ing at the rate of a million a year! We 
would have a hard time getting 
enough to eat if it weren’t for the 


Ga 


fine fishing grounds near our coast.” 

“How about the earthquakes we 
feel every few days in Tokyo—can 
we blame those on Fujiyama, too? It’s 
a volcano, isn’t it?” asked Jerry. 

“It’s true that in places like Japan, 
where you have many active volca- 
noes, you have earthquakes,” said 
Ota. “But the cause of both the earth- 
quakes and the volcanoes is probably 
the great slippings of rock deep in- 
side the earth, all around the rim of 
the Pacific Ocean. Fujiyama, by the 
way, isn’t an active volcano. 

“Don’t blame our mountains for all 
Japan’s troubles! Our mountains are 
useful, too. When warm, wet sea 
winds hit cool peaks, rain falls—lots 
of rain! Mountain streams bring wa- 
ter to irrigate our rice fields and spin 
machinery that makes electricity to 
run our factories.” 

“I've visited some of your steel and 
chemical factories, Ota,” said Sgt. 
Sonek. “I believe you make a lot of 
cloth and toys and other goods to sell 
abroad.” 

“Yes, we sell goods abroad in ex- 
change for iron and coal and oil and 
rubber and cotton. Japan doesn't 
have enough of these and other raw 
materials. We also import food. 

“When we lost the war we lost 
most of our trade. Today the U. S. is 
giving us supplies to keep our fac- 
tories running and to feed our peo- 
ple. If we could sell more manufac- 
tured goods abroad, we could buy 
the food and raw materials we need. 
That's the only hope for this country 
of ‘many men with little land.’” 


Next page: How We Live in Japan. 





How We Live 


as told by Shigeko Okubo, 
a Japanese teen-ager 


APAN is lovely in springtime! The 
trees are in blossom and the flow- 
ers we love are coming up. We all 

spend as much time outdoors as we 
can. 

Spring is especially welcome be- 
cause our houses are not very com- 
fortable in winter. I live in Shinjo, in 
the north part of the island of 
Honshu. Shinjo is about as far north 
as Washington, D. C. Winters are 
chilly here. Our only stove is a large 
china pot that stands in the center 
of the main room of our house. This 
pot is used both for ccoking our food 
and for heating. We burn charcoal in 
the pot. 

My home is a one-story wooden 
house. It is larger than most Japa- 
nese houses, which usually have only 
one or two rooms. Ours has five 
rooms. The rooms are separated by 
paper-covered partitions. We can re- 
move or rearrange the partitions 
whenever we wish to make rooms of 
different sizes. 

A few low tables are our only fur- 
niture. We sit on cushions on the 
floor. We sleep on heavy quilts 
spread on the floor. During the day 
these quilts are-rolled up and put 
away. 

Religion in Japan 

The most important part of our 
home is a raised platform in one cor- 
ner of the living room. You will al- 
ways see a vase of flowers there. We 
keep family souvenirs there, too. This 
platform is a religious shrine. It is 
part of our Shinto religion Shinto 
teaches us to respect our elders, to 
worship our ancestors, and to be 
loyal to our emperor 

Buddhism is also an important re- 
ligion in Japan. Many Japanese have 
both Shinto and Buddhist shrines in 
their homes 


Squatting on floor, students play “go,” 
a sort of Japanese checkers. Japanese 
homes have movable wall panels. 
Note bare light bulb. Behind low table 
is teapot on charcoal heating stove. 


In Japan 


My father is a teacher. My mother 
takes care of our home and does all 
the cooking. Our maid, Tomiko, who 
lives with us, helps with the cleaning 
and laundry. The house is swept and 
dusted every day. 

When Tomiko does the laundry, 
she rips the clothes apart, washes 
them, and sews them back together 
again. She does this to make sure that 
every part of each garment is spot- 
less. 

On holidays I wear a bright-col- 
ored kimono. This is a long, loose silk 
robe, tied at the waist with a sash. I 
believe women in the U. S. some- 
times wear a garment like this which 
they also call a kimono. My favorite 
holiday is the Festival of the Dolls, 
on March 3. We arrange a display of 
dolls representing the emperor and 
empress and ancient Japanese heroes. 
We prepare a feast for the dolls. In 
this way my mother teaches me the 
proper way to serve meals and enter- 
tain guests. 

Japanese girls, and boys, too, are 
taught the strict rules of the “tea 
ceremonial.” This is a custom that 


began 500 years ago. The tea ceremo- 
nial is usually held in a small, bare 
room. The guests kneel most of the 
time and there is much bowing. Ev- 
ery movement in preparing and serv- 
ing the tea must be done gracefully 
and in a certain way. It may be an 
hour or more before the guest may 
drink his bow] of tea. (Top left photo 
on page 9 shows a tea ceremonial.) 

Most of the time I wear clothes like 
yours, usually a cotton dress or a dark 
skirt and white blouse. I always wear 
wooden sandals outdoors. 

I get up at 7 o'clock and have tea 
and some bread with honey for 
breakfast. For lunch, I usually take 
to school cooked rice with some egg 
or vegetable in it. The whole family 
eats dinner together in the evening. 
We have rice and fish, which are our 
two main foods. We also have soup 
and vegetables. We seldom eat meat. 

I go to school every day except 
Sunday. Before we enter the building 
we take off our wooden sandals and 
leave them on a rack near the door. 
Indoors, we walk around in heavy 
white socks. 

Most Japanese schools now have 
courses like those in the U. S. I take 
English, Japanese, mathematics, so- 
cial science, music, drawing, and 
gymnastics. 

My father would like me to go to 
the university when I am older. Of 
course I shall obey him, for that is a 
child’s duty. 


Black Star photo 








A WORKBOOK PAGE ON THE UNIT ON JAPAN 


I. WHERE’S JAPAN? 

Here's an outline of the Pacific coast of Asia. Sketch 
in, at the proper location, each of the four main islands 
of Japan. Number them I, 2, 3, 4. 














These four numbers n,atch the numbers you have 
written on your map. Write, in the space after each 
number, the name of the island that you marked with 
that number 


il. JAPAN UNDER OCCUPATION 
What, in your opinion, is one of the most important 
changes in the life of Japan as the result of the occu- 


0 
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Starred Words in Japan Unit 

“cold war”’—The “cold war” means the quarrel which has 
arisen since World War II between Russia and the eastern 
European countries on one hand, and the U. S. and western 
European countries on the other. 

terraces—A noun. In mountainous countries farmers often 
make more level land for farming by cutting into slopes to 
make step-like flat areas (terraces). 

stagnant—An adjective. Stagnant means inactive. Stagnant 
water is water that is not flowing. 

Buddhist (BOOD-ist)—A Buddhist is a follower of Bud- 
dhism, a religion founded 2,500 years ago by Buddha. It 
teaches brotherly love and the need of complete self-control. 
Most Buddhists are in central, eastern, and southeastern Asia. 

parliament—A noun. A parliament is a law-making body, 
especially one modeled after the British Parliament, in which 
various groups and regions are represented. 


How to Pronounce It: 
Fujiyama (FOO-jee-YAH-ma. Pronounce oo as in food.) 
Hokkaido (HOHK-ki-doh. Pronounce i as in high.) 
Honshu (HON-shoo. O as in not; 00 as in food.) 
Kyushu (KYOO-shoo. Pronounce oo as in food.) 
Shikoku (SHEE-koh-koo. Pronounce 00 as in foot.) 
Sakhalin (SAH-kah-LEEN). 


lil, DISTANCE AND DIRECTION 


You can answer all these questions from the maps on 


page 11. 


About how long is Japan at its longest point? _____ 
About how wide is Honshu, on the average? ___ 
In which direction is Nagasaki from Kyoto? —____ 
If you flew in a straight line from Tokyo to the nearest 
part of Hokkaido, in which direction would you travel? 
___. How far would you go? 

In which direction would you travel from central New 
Guinea to Tokyo? —____ 


IV. JAPAN AND THE JU. S. 


You may have to check up on a few facts about your 
own country to answer this question. 

Underline each of the following phrases that is true 
of both Japan and the United States. Put a ring around 
each phrase that is true of Japan but not of the United 
States. Leave the rest blank. 


. Many active volcanoes 2. Island nation 
. Borders Pacific Ocean 4. Vast plains 
. Rice is chief food 6. Rich in oil and coal 
. No cattle raised 8. Has much industry 
. Produces much silk 10. Many Buddhists 
. In North Temperate zone of climate 
2. No land higher than 10,000 feet above the sea 
3. Population more than 70,000,000 
. Mountains only in western part of country 
. Form of government is monarchy 
. Largest cities are along Pacific coast 
. Northern part of nation is most thinly settled 


WHEN WAS IT? 
1850 





This time-line stands for 100 years of Japan’s history. 
Below is a list of seven events, not in order. Arrange 
them, by writing at its proper place on the time-line the 
number that appears in parentheses after each item on 
the list. In the space below the line, write the date of 
each event. (You'll need to consult a history book or 
encyclopaedia. ) 


Shoguns ousted and Emperor regains power (1) 
Perry demands that Japan trade with U. S. (2) 
Japan gains Formosa in war with China (3) 
Japan grabs Manchuria (4) 

World War II ends (5) 

Japan defeats Russia in war (6) 

Japan annexes Korea (7) 
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EOPLE in Donora, near Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., are used to smoky 

skies. Around busy Pittsburgh, 
chimneys of factories and homes 
have long poured clouds of smoke 
into the air. 

But this time was different. For 
five days smog blotted out the sun. 
Older people and those with asthma 
and heart ailments—and some young 
and healthy people, too—felt as if 
they were fighting for breath. First a 
few, then dozens, then hundreds fell 
ill. 

At 2 a.m. on the fourth day of the 
smog (October 30, 1948) a woman 
died. Before that terrible Saturday 
ended, 17 lay dead. Three more died 
later. Six thousand people, nearly 
half the population of Donora and 

Webster, had become ill. 
had brought tragedy to a 
whole city. 


nearby 
Smog 


NUISANCE AND MENACE 


City people have long known that 
smoky city air is a nuisance. If there 
were no more smoking chimneys, 
says one expert, city families would 
save $20 a year on laundry and clean- 
ing bills. Houses would need paint- 
ing only a third as often as now. You 
would get more sunlight and use less 
artificial light. Your family would 
save up to a fifth on fuel bills, too— 
for is just particles of un- 
burned fuel 


smoke 


Gale in Chicago Herald-American 


SMOG is a word made by combin- 
ing SMoke and fOG. Smog means 
the haze of smoke and fumes, usu- 
ally mixed with fog, that sometimes 
darkens industrial cities. What is 
the cartoonist trying to tell you 
about smog? The drawing on the 
next page shows what causes smog. 


Let’s Clear the Air! 


Smoke is a nuisance. The Donora 
disaster proved that smog can also 
be a threat to health and to life it- 
self, 

Uncle Sam wants to make sure 
Donora’s experience won't be repeat- 
ed in any other American city. For 
the first time, the Federal Govern- 
ment has called a nation-wide smog 
conference. Next week (May 3-5) 
scientists and health experts will 
meet in Washington, D. C. They will 
put together all that’s known about 
purifying the air. Their proposals 
will help our cities clean up the air 
we breathe. 

The conference will be working on 
an old, old problem. Back in 1257 
Queen Eleanor of England paid a 
visit to Nottingham. She left in a 
hurry, to get away from the “unen- 
durable smoke from sea cole.” 

That didn’t stop the burning of 
“sea cole’—which we now call bitu- 
minous coal, or soft coal. Coal is the 
chief fuel that keeps our houses 
warm and runs our factories. 

For a long time people were glad 
to see smoking factory chimneys. It 
meant that a town’s industries were 


busy and people had jobs. “The more 
smoke, the more prosperity,” people 
said. 

Cities grew blacker and blacker. 


Soot stood on window sills and 
dirtied the curtains. Flowers wilted. 
Freshly-painted houses were soon 
gray and streaked. People wondered: 
“Can't we get rid of smoke?” Many 
cities, beginning with Chicago in 
1881, ordered people to stop making 
so much smoke. But nobody paid 
much attention. 

Some years ago U. S. health offi- 
cials made a survey. They found that 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Baltimore, and 
St. Louis were the nation’s smokiest 
cities. 


ST. LOUIS’ SMOG BATTLE 


In St. Louis, for instance, smog 
sometimes blanketed the city so 
thickly that street lights were turned 
on in the middle of the day. But 
nothing much was done—until “Black 
Tuesday.” 

On Tuesday, November 28, 1939, 
the smog was thicker than usual. An 
editor of a leading newspaper was 
driving into town. He turned on his 





headlights—though it was late in the 
morning. Still he couldn’t see where 
he was going. His car veered, ran 
over the curb, crashed head-on into 
a bike ridden by a Western Union 
messenger. 

Luckily the boy wasn’t hurt. But 
the editor was roaring mad—at the 
smog that had blinded him. He 
dashed to his office and wrote a blis- 
tering editorial. He demanded that 
St. Louis get rid of its smog. 

“Black Tuesday’s” smog had blind- 
ed others, too. Citizens read the edi- 
torial and called for action. The 
mayor appointed a committee of citi- 
zens. The committee proposed that 
the city forbid anyone to burn soft 
coal except in a furnace that didn’t 
cause smoke. 

The city passed the law. That was 
in 1940. Today St. Louis has a bright 
new look. The city seldom sees smog. 
St. Louis is probably the first city to 
do a real job of “coming up for air.” 


PITTSBURGH CLEARS THE AIR 


Pittsburgh was also on the list of 
the “four smokiest.” Today persons 
who cause smoke can be fined up to 
$100, or sent to jail. Pittsburgh peo- 
ple say they see 39 per cent more 
sunshine than they used to. 

“We'd be even cleaner if neighbor- 
ing towns didn’t fill the air with 
smoke,” said Pittsburgh people. 

So they urged Allegheny County, 
which surrounds Pittsburgh, to con- 
trol smoke as Pittsburgh had done. 
By June 1 of this year, “no smoking” 
will be the rule for every factory 
chimney in the county. By June 1, 
1953, home owners in Allegheny 
County must also stop creating 
smoke. 


SMOKE-STOPPING EQUIPMENT 


What equipment can we use to 
stop smoke? There are furnaces that 
burn soft coal without smoke. Fuels 
such as oil, gas, and anthracite (hard 
coal) burn with little smoke. 

Some industries stop smoke by 
covering chimneys with screens too 
fine to let smoke particles through. 
Other factories wash the soot out of 
smoke with water sprays. Still others 
use “precipitators.” These are de- 
vices with electrical plates that pull 
ashes and soot out of the air just as 
a magnet picks up iron filings. 


Another system uses “silent sound.” 


Smoke particles, bombarded by vi- 
brations that can’t be heard by hu- 
man ears, cling together. The parti- 


cles form little balls of dirt heavy 
enough to fall of their own weight 
into a collecting bin. . 

If we know so much about how to 
get rid of smoke, why does smog still 
blanket so many cities? 


(1) High cost of smoke-stoppers 

One reason is that smoke-stopping 
equipment costs a good deal of 
money. Consolidated Edison, which 
supplies electricity and gas to New 
York City, is putting in precipitators 
and other smoke-preventing devices. 
The project will cost $15,000,000. 

However, the company may get 
some of its money back. Detroit Edi- 
son Company of Detroit, Mich., start- 
ed using precipitators more than 20 
years ago. Nearby aluminum and 
magnesium factories found they 
could use the ashes and soot in some 
of their operations. Now Detroit 
Edison gets a steady income from 
selling its smoke wastes. 


(2) Many places, many problems 

There are as many different smog 
problems as there are cities. And 
each problem is tough to solve. 

Take the case of Donora again. 
Skilled doctors and chemists studied 
the Donora disaster for months. 
They couldn't pin down any one 
cause for Donora’s “black death.” 
They found that an unusual combi- 
nation of weather conditions had 
forced people to breathe a number 
of different kinds of fumes from va- 
rious sources over a period of many 
hours. Homes, factories, railroad lo- 
comotives—all poured smoke into the 
air. All shared responsibility for the 
foul air of Donora. 

Or take Los Angeles. Here’s a city 
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that burns little coal. Oil and natural 
gas, which make little smoke, are the 
chief fuels. Yet the famous California 
sunshine is sometimes dimmed by a 
strange blue haze. It makes your eyes 
smart. 

Fog combines with the fumes and 
dusts of the growing factory district 
around Los Angeles. As in the case 
of Pittsburgh, it wouldn’t stop smog 
to control smoke only within the city 
limits of Los Angeles. 

A county-wide commission to con- 
trol smog has been set up. It limits 
the amount of fumes that each fac- 
tory can release into the air each 
hour. 

The commission has enlisted the 
Weather Man’s help, too. The com- 
mission keeps factories informed 
about the weather, so that fumes will 
be released at times when winds will 
blow them away from the city. 

Other cities that face the tough 
problem of controlling chemical 
fumes are watching Los Angeles’ ef- 
forts. 


(3) Citizen action needed 

All but four cities of more than 
25,000 population have laws to con- 
trol smoke. Not all of these laws 
work. Some aren’t enforced. Some 
don’t provide severe enough punish- 
ment for lawbreakers. Some laws 
don’t cover the whole smoke prob- 
lem. 

Yet, when citizens are aroused, 
something can be done about our 
smoky cities. St. Lou‘s proved that. 

Next week's smog conference in 
Washington should produce some 
new ideas about smoke control. Our 
cities can look forward to clearer and 
cleaner days! 


When these three get together, you have smog— 
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Chart by Eva Mizerek 


Wind and rising air currents usually sweep away city smoke. But on calm days 
when the upper air is warmer than the air near the ground, smoke can’t escape. 





HEADLINES OF SCIENCE 


New York City Tries Making Its Own Rain 


LL our water comes from rain. 

The sun warms the air. The warm 
air rises. It carries with it moisture 
from the earth’s surface, especially 
from the oceans. In the cool upper 
air, this moisture turns into tiny par- 
ticles of water which gather in clouds. 
As the air grows cooler, water par- 
ticles unite into drops. The drops 
may become so large and heavy that 
they fall as rain. 

Some scientists think they can 
speed Mother Nature's rain- 
making process. This month, artificial 
rain-making was tried out for the 
first time as a means of increasing a 
city’s water supply 


New York City 


up 


is short of water. 


The city’s reservoirs are only three 
fourths full. They are usually about 
full at this time of year. 

New York has set up a $50,000 
fund for a six-month experiment in 
making rain for the city’s reservoirs. 

On April 13 the first rain-making 
attempt took place. From a New 
York City Police Department air- 
plane, 100 pounds of dry ice were 
sprinkled into clouds over one of the 
city’s Catskill Mountain reservoirs. 

Two snow flurries followed. Dr. 
Wallace E. Howell, scientist in 
charge of the experiment, couldn't 
tell whether the dry-ice “cloud- 
seeding” caused the snow. Sometimes 


rain or snow just happens to fall at 
Bernard Vonnegut of 


Chart data supplied by Dr 


the same time as a_ rain-making 
attempt. 

During the six-month experiment, 
Dr. Howell will compare rain that 
falls after cloud-seeding with records 
of natural rainfall. This may show 
whether artificial rain-making is suc- 
cessful or not. 

Dr. Howell hopes to make a few 
inches of rain fall over the city’s 
reservoirs during the experiment. 
One inch of rain may add as much 
as 12,000,000,000 gallons of water to 
the city’s water supply. That's about 
a two-week supply of water. 

During the experiment, Dr. Howell 
plans to use all three rain-making 
methods shown on the chart below. 


Research Laboratories for New York Times 
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je snowflakes, in turn, 


To make rain with dry ice, the 
first requirement is a cloud 
which rises above freezing level. 


Airplane drops solid carbon diox- 
ide (dry ice) into part of cloud 
that is above the freezing level. 


The abrupt drop in temperature These larg 


produces many ice crystals, and 


they grow into large snowflakes. | where they melt and become rain. 


fall into the warmer air below, 
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Smoke generator on ground pro- 
duces small silver iodide particles, 
which mix with atmosphere. 


Air containing the silver iodide 
particles enters any cloud which 
enters “infected” atmosphere. 


When cloud reaches tempera- 
ture a few degrees below freez- 
ing, ice crystals form on particles. 


Ice crystals grow into snowflakes 
that fall into the warmer air, 
where they melt and become rain, 





Freezing 

level not 

important 
in this 
process 
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This method requires cloud-forms 
that have strong upward currents, 
usually towering cumulus clouds. 


An airplane flying over the cloud- 
forms sprinkles @ few large water 
drops into the upward air current. 


Drops held in upward current grow 
by collecting the cloud’s droplets, 
break up, forming more .drops. 


This process continues until the 
cloud becomes full of large drops, 
which then fall to earth as rain. 
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JIT HAPPENED DURING THE WAR OF 1812. AN AMERICAN 
LAWYER NAMED FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, BOARDING THE 
BRITISH FLEET UNDER A FLAG OF TRUCE, PLEADS FOR 
THE RELEASE OF A PRISONER, DR. WILLIAM BEANES, OF 
UPPER MARLBORO, MARYLAND. 





CAN YOU SEE... 

, eee, 
An Adventure into America’s Past, ~ 
x > 


I'LL RELEASE 
Ye J HIM.BUT FOR 
THE PRESENT 
YOU, TOO, ARE 
MY PRISONER. 


IX NIGHTS LATER 13, 1814) 
WAY. FROM HIS SMALL SLOOP 

GUNS OF A BRITISH WARSHIB KEY ANX 
THE FORT. s 








EVERAL WOUNDED BRITISH OFFICERS 


OWE THEIR 
ao" 


LIVES TO OR 2& 
BEANES’ CARE. < 








| CAN’T RISK LETTING 
YOU REVEAL OUR 
PLAN TO ATTACK 
FORT Mc HENRY AT 
BALTIMORE. 


WILL OUR FLAG STILL BE FLYING 
TOMORROW? OR WILL FORT McHENRY 
BE IN BRITISH HANDS 2? 





EARLY NEAT MORNING — 


og gi 
La 
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ALL RIGHT, YOU AMERICANS, 





OUR FLAG THEN HAD 15 STRIPE 

AND 15 STARS (A SHELL TORE 

AWAY ONE STAR DURING THE 
BOMBARDMENT) 








gi ' ALL BALTIMORE’S 
Me). SINGING THIS NEW 
oy SONG! 


INSPIRED TO SEE THE FLAG STILL THERE, KEY WRITES 
FEVERISHLY ON THE BACK OF AN OLD LETTER. 


THE NEXT DAY, KEY’S BROTHER-IN- 
LAW GOES TO A PRINTING SHOP. 
NOBODY IS THERE 

EXCEPT 14-YEAR-OLD 

SAMUEL SANDS. 





I'M ONLY AN APPRENTIC 
JUDGE NICHOLSON, BUT 
LL TRY TO PUT THE : 








RENAMED “THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER? KEY’S SONG QUICKLY 
BECAME POPULAR. 


AS =), 


PRESIDENT HOOVER, 
HERE’S THE NATIONAL- 
ANTHEM BiLL FOR 








IN 1931 PRESIDENT HOOVER SIGNED A BILL TO 
MAKE THE SONG OFFICIALLY OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


4 W\F 4 DRAWING BY CHARIES BECK 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I, JAPAN 


A. Using the numbers 1-5, ar- 
range each of the following events 
in the order in which they occurred. 
Each counts 3. Total 15. 


a. Commodore Perry visits Japan 
_b. Atomic bomb falls on Hiro- 
shima 
c. Japanese learn writing from 
Chinese 
__d. Shoguns become real rulers of 
Japan 
—e. U. S. troops occupy Japan 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write 
the number preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the 
sentence. Each counts 4. Total 28. 


__a. Five sixths of Japan is covered 
by 
1. plains 3. mountains 
2. forests 4. farms 
. Japan today has all of the fol- 
lowing except 
l. an army and navy 
2. votes for women 
3. labor unions 
. freedom of speech 
All of the following were con- 
trolled by Japan during World 
War II except 


1. Burma 

2. Philippine Islands 

3. Korea 

4, Australia 

All of the following changes 

in Japan occurred after Com- 

modore Perry’s visit in 1853, 

except 

1. many factories were built 

2. foreigners were forbidden 
to enter Japan 

3. a powerful army and navy 
were organized 

4. political parties were 
formed 

All of the following are grown 

in large amounts in Japan, ex- 

cept 

1. rubber 3. rice 

2. silkworms 4. tea 

In area Japan is about the size 

of 

1. Europe 3. California 

2. the U.S. 4. Rhode Island 

. The population of Japan is 

about 

1. 500,000 

2. 25,000,000 


3. 85,000,000 
4, 155,000,000 


My score 


C. Check each of the following 
that you would expect to find in a 
Japanese home. 7 are correct. Each 
correct check counts 3. Total 21. 


I. PICTURE QUIZ Fill in blanks. Each counts 3. Total 12. 


John Foster 
efsnemeernnes , is a Re- 
publican who has been 
named an aide to the 


This man, 


During what major war of 
U. S. history did our flag 
have the number of stripes 
shown here?. 





U. S. general, 


Japan’s boss (who is offi- 
cially called the Supreme 
Allied Commander), is this 
Douglas and 


Obedient children 
A Shinto religious shrine 
Kimonos worn 
Heavily stuffed furniture in 
the living room 
. Tea 
Lots of meat 
Simple meals 
Movable paper-covered par- 
titions between rooms 
An oil-burning furnace in the 
cellar 
__10. Flowers 


My score____ 


ll. SMOG 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
letter “T” if it is a true statement, 
the letter “F” if it is a false state- 
ment, and the letter “O” if it is an 
opinion. Each counts 4. Total 24. 


__1. Smog is a word made by com- 

bining smoke and fog. 

St. Louis has made progress in 

controlling smog. 

All large cities have smoke- 

control laws that are strictly 

enforced and work well. 

. The best way to control smog 
is to forbid burning of soft 
coal. 

During a severe smog in Do- 
nora, Pa., nearly half the peo- 
ple of the city became ill. 

If we don’t take stronger ac- 
tion to control smog, some 
other city will have a death- 
dealing smog like the one in 
Donora in 1948. 


My score 














The black area of this 
island is part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain 





(two words). 





U. S. Department of State. 


SCORE FOR QUESTION /li____ 





TOTAL SCORE NAME 





Quiz for issue of April 26, 1950. Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Words You Sheuld Know 


in this issue 


Which phrase in parentheses would 
you choose to complete the sentence? 

a. At a shrine (p. 14) you would 
expect to find people (1) seeing a 
movie; (2) praying; (3) getting their 
shoes polished. 

b. If you dedicate (p. 27) some- 
thing you (1) kill it; (2) give it a 
new name; (3) set it aside for a cer- 
tain purpose 

c. If you’ see a tight wire (1) 
shrinking; (2) quivering; (3) per- 
fectly motionless; you know that a 
vibration (p. 17) is taking place. 

d. You would go to the exchequer 
(p. 24) to (1) get some money; (2) 
dish up a bowl of soup; (3) play a 
game of chess. 

e. If you were asked to join a com- 
mission (p. 17), you would expect to 
(1) go on a pleasure cruise; (2) work 
with a group of others on some par- 
ticular problem; (3) be initiated into 
a fraternity. 

f. At a ceremonial (p. 14) you 
would probably find everyone (1) 
chatting and laughing gayly; (2) 
weeping because of the death of a 
relative; (3) doing and saying things 
according to a set form. 

g. Foreign policy (p. 4) is (1) a 
kind of insurance sold to travelers; 
(2) the border police; (3) a nation’s 
plans for dealing with other nations. 


"E-B ‘g-} ‘Z-2 ‘T-p ‘Z-o ‘E-q ‘Z-R s*suy 


OUR FRONT COVER. Nearly 400 
years ago a great Japanese warrior 
named Hideyoshi invaded Korea. 
Some of his soldiers, so the story 
goes, hid their weapons in drums. 
These soldiers went into enemy ter- 
ritory and performed dances. Sud- 
denly they pulled out their weapons, 
caught the enemy off guard, and won 
the battle. 

Hideyoshi had planned to conquer 
China and India but he never got 
farther than Korea. 

When his soldiers went home to 
Japan, they told about the trick they 
had played in Korea. The drum- 
dance became a Japanese folk-dance 
that is given on New Year's Day. In 
dry periods the dance is sometimes 
held in the belief that it brings rain. 

The dancers wear red and white 
banners on their backs and each car- 
ries a drum. 

Black Star photo. 
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Dull Dan to Honor Man 

















One day the school 
suggested he eat 

Wholesome NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT... 


So Dan has it daily, 

finds to his joy ‘ - aan 
This great “build-up” breakfast 7." all — eg 
N makes him a new boy! = ' of om buddies! 


AN 
OF 
E BREAKFAST FULL 
ie FROM NIAGARA FALLS! 


-giving 1 
r pure energy : like 
Fo’ there's eons us : 





BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: Wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in America’s 
economy and in family diet are available. Write National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York, 
Dept. $350. (Offer good in United States only.) 
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YOU AND YOUR CAREER 





On the Job 
in 2.000 A. D. 


HE YEAR 2,000—how far away 
that seems! Yet you'll probably 
still be working at your job when 
2.000 A. D Make that 
half-century a happy one by choos- 


rolls around 


ing your career wisely 

That means pi king a career for 
which you're well fitted, and a career 
in which there’s a good future for an 
ambitious young man or woman 

First, What 
your interests, your talents, your spe- 
cial abilities? What sort of skills come 
easily? Typing? Drawing? Carpen- 
try? Public speaking? Laboratory 
work? 

Then look at the many types of 
job available. You have more than 
30,000 jobs to chooss Which 
fields are increasing in number and 
offer good pay and chances for ad- 
declin- 


study yourself are 


from 


vancement? Which ones are 
ing? 

Don’t fall for a “white-collar” job 
before you consider the “blue-shirt” 
jobs. About four out of every ten 
workers in this country today have 
“blue-shirt” jobs. They work in the 
factories, in the building trades, and 
as transportation workers. They are 
skilled or semi-skilled workers wear- 
ing work clothes and not afraid to 
get their fingers dirty as they operate 
machines and work with tools. Many 
of them are far more happy than they 
would be at desk or other 
“white-collar” job. The “blue-shirt” 
worker's take-home pay is good— 
often better than the “white-collar” 
worker's 

Only about one worker out of ev- 
ery 15 in this country is in the pro- 
fessions (see chart on this page)—as 
a doctor, lawyer, school teacher, etc. 


some 


The professions often seem glamor- 
ous. People respect the professional 
man or woman. But be careful! Too 
many young people look forward to 
a professional they 


career when 


might be better adapted to other 
work. Many professions are over- 
crowded today. 

When you leave high school, jobs 
are likely to be searcer than they 
have been during the last ten years. 
There are more young people gradu- 
ating than ever before. Naturally em- 
ployers are becoming more particular 
about whom they hire. They want 
the best workers that they can get 
for their money. That goes for be- 
ginners as well as for those with ex- 
perience. Employers are taking a 
closer look at applicants’ school rec- 
ords — grades, teacher comments 
about student attitudes, and part- 
time job records 


The “Blue-Shirt’’ Occupations 


The Department of Labor recently 
published a report on the job outlook 
in 288 occupations. The report, Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook, can 
be bought from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 


a 


Nay) FACTORY AND 
MINE WORKERS 


fT) CLERICAL AND 
SALES WORKERS 


ood 


SKILLED TRADES 
AND FOREMEN 


a | 


$1.75. Here is a summary of today’s 
opportunities: 

Skilled and semi-skilled factory 
workers—many of them machine op- 
erators—turn out automobiles, refrig- 
erators, record players, and other 
durable goods. As long as the coun- 
try stays prosperous and people have 
money to buy goods, there'll be 
plenty of factory jobs. 

Most industries and labor unions 
have apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. They train young people 
(largely high school graduates) for 
such jobs as tool designer, electrician, 
pattern maker, etc. Only the best 
qualified applicants are accepted. 
Apprentices work on an “earn while 
you learn” program which often lasts 
three or four years. Starting pay is 
sometimes about 40 per cent of the 
pay of a skilled worker. 

Young people often find beginning 
factory jobs as assemblers (who fit 
and fasten parts together by hand, 
machine, or tool ). There are also jobs 
for floor boys and girls who*carry 
supplies and materials to machine 
operators, sort and pack goods, and 
clean the floors and machines. 

Opportunities for jobs in the build- 
ing trades continue to be good. The 
building trades are booming because 
many individuals and businesses are 
building homes, factory additions, 
and office buildings. The State and 
Federal governments are also giving 
aid to many housing projects. 

How can you determine whether 
you'd make a happy, successful 
“blue-shirt” worker? Ask yourself 
these questions: Are you more inter- 
ested in working with your hands— 
using tools and machines—than you 
are with people or with reading? Do 
you have a special knack for fixing 
things at home or on your family’s 
var? Do simple blueprint drawings 
showing how to make something in- 
terest you? If the answers to these 
questions are “Yes,” then you should 
investigate further. 

Many high schools have vocational 
departments where you can take 
courses in auto repair, woodworking, 
sheet metal work, printing, home 
economics, and other “blue-shirt” 
subjects. Sign up for some of these 
courses and see how you like the 
work. Ask your school adviser about 
opportunities that are available for 
you in these special courses. 

WiiuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 

This is first in a series of arti- 
cles surveying the major job fields. 
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Males you FEB. Ue NEW! 


*R.C” AND QUICKIE ALWAYS 
TAKE ROYAL CROWN COLA 


WITH THEM ON HIKES FOR 
EXTRA ENERGY! REMEMBER: 
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COOL REFRESHMENT. (2) 
@ BEST BY TASTE-TEST FLAVOR ! 























Gay Head 


How does a girl know how 

¢ much her date can afford 

to spend on an evening’s enter- 
tainment? 

A. She doesn’t. Maybe some day 
radar will come to the rescue and 
provide a magic eye for determining 
the amount of money in a boy's 
pocket but, until then, she’s flying 
blind! 

If your date’s on the beam, he will 
suggest a choice of entertainment— 
all suggestions carefully checked 
with the exchequer—but, if he doesn't, 
then you'd better play safe. When he 
asks, “What would you like to do 


tonight?” give him a choice: one 
which adds up to moderate means (a 
neighborhood movie, a Teen Can- 
teen, skating, or bowling, perhaps); 
another which comes for free (listen- 
ing to the radio or vic, a walk in the 
park or a visit to the home of a girl- 
friend, provided you're sure she has 
a date, too). 

But suppose your date won't com- 
mit himself and leaves the choice up 
to you. Then take it—but make it 
easy on the pocketbook. Few boys 
are made of moola and you'd rather 
have more dates at less cost than 
less dates at more cost, wouldn't you? 


Q. I am about to lose the unly 
girl I ever really wanted to date— 
all beeause of bashfulness. I would 
like you to let me know as quickly 
as possible what I can do to over- 
come my bashfulness? 


A. You're tired of listening to 
Chris Cramer spellbind Mary Lou 
with an explanation of how a fly flies 
—when you know more about aero- 
dynamics than Chris ever thought of 
knowing. You're tired of mumbling 
that you couldn't possibly when 
someone asks you to make an an- 
nouncement at a class meeting. But 
the social spotlight has always terri- 
fied you. And you're awed at the 
amount of courage it must take to 
face up to the world and converse 
with the people. 

The odd fact of the matter is that 
the strain on your nervous system 
will be considerably less the minute 
you get rid of your shyness. 

Take a good look at your friend 
Chris. He talks easily with all girls, 
not to mention teachers and parents. 

(Continued on next page) 





Highlights of History 


A crossword puzzle by Charles Miller, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


(Starred words pertain to United States history.) 








ACROSS | 
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speech. 
9. Strike lightly. 
. Girl’s name. 

















?, An age or period. 


Splitter (nickname of 


Lincoln ). 
20. Battle of Bull 


. Road (abbr.). 








Jones fought 
7. Governor (abbr. ). 





Pains. 
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Consequently. 
A Persian coin. 











A boy. 


. Fifth President of the U. S. 
. Author of “Liberty and Death” 2. Preposition. 


. St. , town in Normandy, 
scene of World War II battle. 
3. North American Indian tribe. 
. Harvard University (abbr. ). 


. Roman emperor (37-68). 
A criminal tramp (slang). 


Service for which John 


Officers Training Camp (abbr.). 
That which may be learned. 


*1. Leader of Green Mountain Boys. 


3. Chart. 
°4. Female member of Coast Guard. 
. Part of foot. 
}. First woman. 
. Chemical symbol for sodium. 
8. Leader of Mormon settlers. 
2. Crude metal. 
. Cautious, 
. Naval Intelligence 
(abbr. ). 
3. To embrace. 
.“infamous American traitor. 
Boston silversmith. 
Grain (plural). 
River by Revolutionary battle 
site (Va.) 
British 
{ ibbr. ). 
To leave. 
First known 
to use ether. 
30. Famous Texan shrine. 
31. Industrial Advisory 


Division 


Paul 


military decoration 
American doctor 


Board 


STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword puzzles 
for publication in Scholastic Magazines. For any 
puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Each 
puzzle should have a definite pattern and be built 
around one subject drawn from History, Art, or any 
field of knowledge. Entries must include puzzle, 
definitions, and answers on separate sheets. Cive 
name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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Contraction for do not. 

Before (poetic). 

Bachelor of Arts (abbr. ). 

S. warship commanded by 
John Paul Jones. 

Kilogram (abbr.). 

A rodent. 

A tattered piece of cloth. 
Beach in Normandy, U. 
landing, 1944. 

Indoor court used by Spanish. 


(abbr. ). 
Male child. 


34. me | used by settlers of Mary- 


lanc 

One of the major races. 
Notes used for discussion, 
A mound of earth. 

Cheer 


2. Royal Academy of Arts (abbr.). 


Sun god. 
Great (abbr. ). 





When he sees a “slick trick” at a 
party, it doesn’t take him five min- 
utes to find out-her name is Vicky 
and to wangle an introduction. Five 
minutes more, and he has Vicky in 
a heated debate over the merits of 
bebop. Does Chris look as if it were 
grim going? Not on your life! He's 
the happiest, most easy-going fellow 
in the crowd. 

But how do you get that way? The 
first step is to forget about yourself, 
Start focusing your attention on the 
outside world, instead of on your 
own troubles. Stop listening to the 
sound of your own voice, and listen 
to those around you. No one is as 
conscious of your shyness as you are, 
Only by blushing, stammering, and 
running from people do you call at- 
tention to yourself. 

Go out for some group activities. 
Sports, clubs, and class projects help 
build up your social confidence. 

You may have to muster up all 
your courage just to join the Dra- 
matics Club. But once you're in, you 
won't have time to turn timid. Don’t 
be afraid you'll be expected to spout 
the leading man’s lines right off the 
bat. It’s more likely that you'll be 
used as a scene-shifter or prop man. 

And when Mary Lou comes around 
to ask you the proper method of nail- 
ing together stage scenery, you'll 
probably have forgotten that you're 
too bashful to talk to girls. You'll find 
it easy and natural to talk with her— 
a whole lot easier than sweating 
through that fifth period study hall 
trying to screw up the courage to 
ask her for a date. 


Q. My family, particularly my 
older brother, always object te 
the friends I choose. What can I 
do about it? 


A. Give your friends a_ better 
build-up to your family. Tell them 
that Tina is a whiz on the tennis 
courts, has a wonderful sense of hu- 
mor, and has helped you learn to 
dance. Tell them that Tom was high 
scorer in Friday’s game, that he’s a 
member of the Science Club and 
wants to be a radar expert. 

Then see that your family meet 
your friends and talk to them—not 
while you're taking a bath, but when 
you're there to steer the conversation. 
Tom may shine on the subject of 
radar but, if you aren't there to keep 
Dad off the subject of taxes, Tom 
doesn’t have much chance of making 
a hit with the family. 




















POURS ADVICE INTO 
THEIR EARS VIA 


WALKIE - TALKIE 
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SPALDING and WRIGHT & DITSON 
RACKETS are TRI-POWERED! 


Fibre-welding or Fibre-sealing braces 
the “throat”. Rawhide reinforces the 
“shoulders”. New super-strong ad- 
hesive binds laminations in the “bow”. 














“aF I had more time, I'd go out for 
track.” 

“If I had more time, I’d try to land 
a part in the spring operetta.” 

“If I had more time, I'd enter that 
photography contest in the Scholastic 
Awards.” 

“But it keeps me jumping every 
second just to get my chemistry, 
French, and history done in time to 
watch Milton Berle on TV Tues- 
day nights and go to a movie once 
a week. When I get more time, 
though... .” 

Does this sound like anybody you 
know? Could it possibly be you? 

We hate to disappoint you, but 
you're never going to “get any more 
time.” Yes, it’s a common enough 
complaint, and maybe you do have 
some excuse for it. The days do fly 
by too fast. And there’s so much 
going on in and out of high school 
that students who are active in ath- 
letics and extracurricular affairs, 
while at the same time trying to do 
a good job in their studies, often find 
themselves cutting corners and neg- 
lecting many important things. What 
to do? 

First off, let’s do a little homework 
on our own life problem. From now 
on for the next fifty years you're go- 
ing to find that any ambition you 
have, whether it’s college, business 


or professional success 


marrying 
happily and building a home and 
family, or leader in your 


is going to require care- 


be ing a 
community 
ful planning of your time 

Let's face it. None of us will ever 
have any more time than 24 hours a 
day. The clock and the calendar just 
won't stand still for anybody. 

John D. Rockefeller is no wealthier 
than you—in time. In fact, being an 
old man, he’s a lot poorer than you. 
You have at least ten times as many 
24-hour dollars to invest as he does. 
It’s a currency that can’t be stretched 
—but it can be managed. 

Look at it this way. Suppose you 


live to 75. Fifteen or more of your 75 


Planning 
Your Life 


years are already past—gone with the 
wind—and they'll never come back. 
Of your remaining 60 years, believe 
it or not, you will spend about: 


20 years sleeping 

7 years working for a living 

4 years eating 

3 to 5 years working around 
the house 
years traveling 
years dressing, bathing, etc. 
more year going to school 

That's about 44 years. And if you're 
lucky you will have perhaps 16 years 
left to do more or less what you like. 

So you begin to see why every 
minute is precious. And why it’s wise 
to begin to budget your time. 

In learning to plan your life for 
any purpose whatever, just as in 
learning how to budget your personal 
or family income, it’s a good idea to 
analyze one typical patch of your 


time. To help you get started, we 
have arranged below an imaginary 
chart for one day in the life of an 
average high school student. 

For two weeks keep a chart like 
this every day for everything you do 
in the 24 hours. Record your activi- 
ties at least three times a day. On Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, of course, the 
division will be very different from 
the regular schoo] days. Do not re- 
cord your activities for less than 15- 
minute units, but remember that it’s 
the 5 minutes here and the 10 min- 
utes there that really count when 
youre trying to save time. 

At the end of each week, add up 
your time expenditures (total hours 
and minutes) under each main ac- 
tivity heading as follows: 1. Sleep. 
2. Dressing, bath, personal care. 
3. Meals. 4. Travel. 5. Classroom. 
6. Home room and study hall. 7. Stu- 
dent activities (non-athletic). 8. Ath- 
letic sports (participating ). 9. Home 
study. 10. Radio and television. 11. 
Movies. 12. Parties, dancing, dates. 
13. Attending athletic events. 14. 
Reading. 15. Church or Sunday 
school. 16. Work at home for family. 
17. Work outside for pay. 18. Per- 
sonal hobbies, indoor games. 19. 
Loafing. 20. Miscellaneous (specify ). 

When you have kept this kind of 
record for two weeks, you will know 
much more definitely where your 
time goes. You will begin to see 
where it is being wasted away in 
“slow leaks.” You will have some 
idea of where you want to put more 
time—or less. And then you can re- 
organize your own time budget in 
the best way. 


ONE DAY IN LIFE OF “AVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT” 


A.M. Sleep, 1 hr. 


Dressing, bathing, 45 min. 
Breokfast, etc., 15 min 


A.M 


8-9 AM Going to school, 30 min 
Attending classes, 30 min 


Classes, 1 hr 


19-10 A.M. 


}10-11 A.M Classes, 1 hr 


Classes, 1 hr. 


Lunch, 30 min. 
Play, 30 min. 


}11-12 A.M. 


12-1 P.M. 


1-2 P.M. Classes, 1 hr. 
2-3 P.M. Classes, 1 hr 


ie 


|3-4 P.M Extracurricular activities, 1 hr 


14-5 PM Sports, 1 hr 


Radio or television, 1 hr 


olin 
|5-6 P.M 





Dinner, 30 min. 
Housework, 30 min. 


6-7 P.M 


7-8 PM Study, 1 hr. 


8-9 P.M. Study, 1 hr. 


Study, 30 min. 
Reading, 30 min. 


9-10 P.M 


Recreation and personal, | hr. 


10-11 P.M 


11-12 P.M. Sleep, 1 hr. 


12-1 A.M. Sleep, 


1-2 A.M Sleep, 


2-3 A.M. Sleep, 


3-4 A.M Sleep, 





4-5 AM Sleep, 





5-6 A.M. | Sleep, 








High School 
SPOTLIGHT 


More Trees Grow in Brooklyn 
TREE Grows in Brooklyn is a 
novel about Williamsburg, a 

crowded and not very prosperous 
section of Brooklyn, N. Y. The author, 
Betty Smith, grew up there. Next 
month she’s expected to be on hand 
to help Williamsburg’s present-day 
young people dedicate 50 new trees 
that are growing in Brooklyn. 

The tree project proves that a de- 
termined group of teen-agers can do 
plenty to improve their community. 

The Williamsburg Youth Council 
is about a year old. Most of its mem- 
bers are students at Eastern District 
High School in Brooklyn. 

Last year this live-wire group 
made a block-by-block survey of 100 
blocks of Williamsburg. They found 
a lot of things that needed doing. 

They persuaded the Police Depart- 
ment to put up stop-signs and stop- 
lights at several dangerous corners. 
They got the Department of Sanita- 
tion into action to stop people from 
littering the streets with garbage and 
rubbish. They convinced the Board 
of Education that Eastern District 
High School should be kept open 
evenings for recreation. Thus young 
people wouldn't be so likely to drift 
into undesirable places for amuse- 
ment 

“People will take more pride in the 
community if it’s more attractive,” 
the Council decided. For instance, 
there was Marcy Avenue, bleak and 
bare. This important Williamsburg 
street had no trees between the high 
school grounds and a big penicillin 
factory 10 blocks away. 


“Avenue of Trees” 


To make Marcy an “Avenue of 
Trees” would take five trees to a block 

50 trees—the Council decided. At 
$40 a tree, that would cost $2,000. 
The Council set out to raise it. The 
senior class of Eastern District gave 
two trees. Student and parent groups 
raised money and gave trees. People 
along Marcy Avenue contributed. 
Young speakers made the rounds of 
local clubs explaining the project. 
Little by little, the fund grew—and 
the trees are being set out 

They will be dedicated next month 
as part of Eastern District High 
School’s 50th anniversary celebration. 


























THOSE ARE REGULAR 7/8-INCH PINE 
BOARDS, BOYS. NOW WATCH WHAT THAT 
*HI-SPEED SOLIDPONT BULLET DOES 











You'll have more fun shooting when you get the 
blinding speed and smashing power of Remington 
“Hi-Speed” 22's. These power-packed cartridges 
carry more wallop at 50 yards than standard 
cartridges develop at the muzzle. Their exclusive 
“Kleanbore” priming keeps your rifle accurate. 
Ask for Remington “Hi-Speed” 22's. 
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BE A RANGER WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM! Write Service Bureau —Dap: 851, 
Sporting Arms & Ammunition Moowta curers tostitute, 242 pe Avenve, New York 16, N.Y. 
“Hi-Speed” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remingten Arms Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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It’s a Gift! 


By TONI TROTTER 


New York, N. Y., April 26—It’s later 
than you think. Graduation and summer 
vacation are just around the corner (Oh 
happy corner!). If you're a senior, or a 
junior high schooler “moving up,” your 
family and friends are probably working 
their brains overtime trying to decide 
on a gift for you. 

If you’re buddy-buddy with a mem- 
ber of the “cap and gown” set, YOU’RE 
wondering what to buy for that gift of 
a lifetime. It’s a number 1 problem, but 
a Dreamer’s Holiday in sixth period 
study hall won't solve it. Let’s go shop- 
ping—look the gift line over. Inciden- 
tally (of course) we might spy some- 
thing we can talk 
dad and mother 
into giving you for 
your birthday or 
for that summer 
trip. 


What Would 
Make a Better 
Gift than a fine 
HAMILTON watch? A good watch is a 
“must” for keeping business and social 
appointments on time. Many a lad and 
lass who are voted “most likely to suc- 
ceed” vote for the Eric and Joanne 
models of HAMILTON Why? Because 
these models combine smart styling with 
accurate timing. HAMILTON, the 
watch of “railroad accuracy,” is made 
by American craftsmen with a long tra- 
dition for making fine watches. Both 
models are in 14 kt., natural gold-filled 
cases. They're the answer for good 
“date timing.” 


Shutterbugs’ Special: Every day is 
snap day now that summer's coming up. 
And KODAK’s the camera! The new 
KODAK Pony 828 is a “honey” with a 
4.5 lens, shutter speed from a 25th to a 
200th and a built-in flash synchronizer. 
The Pony can take an 8 exposure roll 
in either Kodachrome film or black and 
white. See also the ABC Pho!o Lab Out- 
fit, a complete outfit for home develop- 
ing and printing at a very low price 


Ansco Has Long Stood for “Tops in 
Film.“ Now ANSCO scores again with 
the ANSCO Flash Clipper Camera Out- 
fit, a fully-equipped, folding flash-cam- 
era outfit for everyone who likes to take 
pictures indoors or out! Ask about its 
double F/11 lens, its adjustable shut- 
ter, built-in flash, and all-metal con- 
struction. 


A Portable 
Typewriter is a real 
gift for any occa- 
sion. ROYAL’s 
portable, Gray 
Magic, com bines 
beauty with a 
“build” that’s good 
for years of rugged 
use, Ask your deal- 
er about ROYAL’s “magic” margin, fin- 
ger-flow keys, “touch control,” fully 
standard keyboard, and line finder. 


The New Underwood Leader is a 
portable with the “Family Keyboard” 
designed to meet the typing needs of 
the entire family from Butch’s home- 
work to Mom’s social notes. You'll like 
the arithmetic symbols for doing your 
math. The UNDERWOOD’s duo-tone 
finish is smart-looking and the carrying 
case is handsome. 


Remington’‘s All New Portable has 
two features which you should ask your 
dealer to demonstrate for you—(1) the 
Miracle Tab which instantly sets and 
clears tab stops from the keyboard and 
(2) the simplified ribbon changer which 
makes ribbon changing as easy as 1-2-3, 
You'll be amazed by REMINGTON’s 
effortless speed and by its graceful de- 
sign. 


It’s a Lucky Jane or Joe who re- 
ceives a fountain pen or a pen and 
pencil set. The WATERMAN Crusader 
has a choice of pen points . . . and comes 
with a 14 kt. gold point that’s 100% hand- 
ground. It’s so smooth, it almost writes 
by itself! WATERMAN’s low-priced 
Ball Pointer is a buy, too .. . just the 
thing for everyday school or business 
use. 


Esterbrook Invites You to choose a 
fountain pen with a point that makes 
your handwriting look best. The point 


is easily removed, so if it gets damaged, 
or if you want to change your style of 
writing, you can change the point your- 
self instead of sending it back to the 
factory. Most leading stores sell ESTER- 
BROOK’s reasonably - priced Re-new- 
Points. 


When It Comes fo Fun, there’s noth- 
ing like a good game of golf. That 
means equipment by SPALDING, of 
course! You can start your set of golf 
clubs with a SPALDING driver, one 
medium iron, a putter, and a golf bag. 
Your friends will be glad to give you 
additional SPALDING clubs for your 
birthday and Christmas gifts. Try 
SPALDING’s baseball equipment, too— 
for a hit-robbing glove, get a SPALD- 
ING Ball Hawk. Remember, too, that 
the official base balls of the Major 
Leagues are SPALDINGS. 


Here’s a “Wish List’ for the lucky 
grad-to-be. Or for anyone whose “pres- 
ent time” is coming up. Number from 
1 to 3 your top choices for graduation 
(or birthday or other) gifts. Then show 
your folks this page. They'll appreciate 
your hint because you will graduate 
only once or twice in a lifetime. Your 
folks want to give you a gift of a life- 
time—one that’s right for you. 


If You're a Gift Shopper in search 
of “something spe- 
cial” for a friend 
who’s graduating or 
who has an anni- 
versary, check this 
list carefully. Then 
inquire about the 
items of your 
choice. Courteous 
sales clerks will 
talk over your gift problem with you. 


Gift Wish List 


—__ Watch __ Rifle 
___Typewriter __Luggage 

Pen and Pencil  _ Jewelry 
__Camera ___Compact 
__Film ___Billfold, Purse 
__Radio ___Cosmetics 
__Record Player Home Perma- 
__Record Albums nent Kit 
__ Shaver __Tennis Racket 
___Bike ___Sweater 

Stationery 





Movie 
Check 
List 





4“ Tops, Don't Miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 
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“Movie Check List” is prepared by the movie 
editor of Scholastic Magazines to help you get 
your money’s worth when you go to the movies. 


= : 
Drama: “““Three Came Home. | 


* 


“The Third Man. “““Give Us| * 


This Day. vvv Battleground. | 
vv¥vIntruder in the Dust. ““The | 
Winslow Boy. “Blue Grass of Ken- | 
tucky. ““The Hasty Heart. “Stage | 
Fright. ““The Black Hand. ““The 
Outriders. ~“The Capture.““Chain | 
Lightning. ““Young Man With a! 
Horn. ““Our Very Own. “#“The 
Astonished Heart. ““Twelve 
O'Clock High. ““Death in the 
Doll's House. “Sands of Iwo Jima. 
¥¥’The Hidden Room. “Conspira- 
tor. “Barricade. “Ambush. 
Comedy: “““Cheaper By the 
Dozen. “““The Reformer and the 
Redhead. “““When Willie Comes 
Marching Home. “Cinderella. 
“Francis. ~“Oh, Doctor. ~““Dear 
Wife. 
Musical: ““~On_ the 
“The Inspector General. 
Western: ““Singing Guns. 
Documentary: “““The 
the Story of Michelangelo. 


Town. 


Titan: 
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“I've stood on the banks of the 
Jumna, marveling at the splendor of 
the Taj Mahal. I've gazed in awe at 
the mighty Himalayas and the snowy 
volcanoes of the Andes. I’m not 
likely soon to forget the romantic 
cities of Bagdad, Bangkok, Kabul— 
or forbidden Lhasa in the mysterious 
land of Tibet. Yet, to me, as an 
American, few places on earth are as 
exciting to visit as our own beautiful 
city of Washington—which has prac- 
tically become the capital of the 
onal 

“Standing beneath the Capicol 
dome, or viewing the colorful pano- 
rama from the Washington monu- 
ment, you are fascinated, inspired. 


i i i a es 


(eo make lhe meil off 
pour Whshiegiin Tegb- 


Start it on a Baltimore & Ohio train. For 
the B&O offers the pleasant, comfort- 
able kind of travel that makes a holiday 
complete. You enjoy the smooth, quiet 
gliding of Diesel-electric power, and 
the restfulness of fine coaches and |uxu- 
rious Pullmans. You feel confident of 
arriving on time. And to the pleasures 
of Washington itself—described so en- 
thusiastically by Lowell Thomas—you'll 
*add the delicious food and friendly 
courtesy you discover on the B&O. 


American! 


And one thrill follows another as you 
tour the legislative halls, the memo- 
rial shrines, the galleries, the Library 
of Congress—the almost endless 
places of interest. 

“Here, you feel the heart of our 
nation, beating with the vigor of its 
tremendous strength. Here, too, is 
renewed an appreciation of our free- 
dom and way of life. So, during this 
year of the Sesquicentennial okie 
tion, plan a trip to Washington. To 
an American, there is no place in the 
world like it!”’ 

[ANE / 


Aware 


FREE Lt owe1t tog, 
OWELL 

SEND You THs Proms 

TON TR, 


posed will enjoy ee 
Page of this o 
Coy; 


Without char, 
” Travel Guide. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


The only railroad between the East and the West passing directly through Washington 
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AS LOWELL THOMAS PUTS IT: 


‘One of my greatest thrills 
can be enjoyed by every 
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F YOU enjoy pandemonium and fly- 

ing fur, just round up a Cardinal, a 
Red Sox, and a Yankee fan and ask 
them who is the greatest player in base- 
ball. 

The first will roar Stan Musial; the 
second, Ted Williams; and the third, 
Joe DiMaggio. And like Bing Crosby 
and Old Man River, the argument will 
go on forever 

Just in case you're not up on your 
statistics, here is the vital batting dope 
(runs scored, home runs, runs batted in, 
and batting average) covering the last 
h star 


RBI BA 

845 .331 
699 344 
893 358 


seven full seasons of eac 


HR 
196 
145 
234 


Runs 
734 
804 
951 


DiMaggio 
Musial 
Williams 


The figures show that Williams leads 
in every department by a good margin. 
Over the past seven years, he has led 
his league six times in runs scored, four 
times in home runs, three times in runs 
batted in, and four times in batting 
average. 

DiMag has led in batting twice; in 
home runs once; and in runs batted in 
twice. Musial has topped his league 
twice in runs scored; once in runs bat- 
ted in; and three times in batting. 

Total these up and you discover that 
Williams has won 17 of these individ- 
ual honors; DiMag, 5; and Musial, 6. 
It is interesting to note that since Musial 


started aiming for the fences in 1948 he 
has hit more homers than either Wil- 
liams or DiMag. Up until 1948 he had 
never hit More than 19 in any one sea- 
son. But in *48 he clouted 39, then hit 
86 last year. 

If you can trust these figures — and 
there is no reason why you can’t — you 
must concede the fact that Williams is 
the greatest hitter in the -game. These 
facts also seem clear: 

1. DiMag may not hit as consistently 
as Musial, but he hits with more power 
and timeliness—as shown by his supe- 
rior homer and runs-batted-in marks. 

2. Musial is rapidly overtaking the 
other two in power hitting. 

3. DiMag has probably seen his best 
hitting days. He hasn’t batted over .320 
for a full season since 1941. 

4. Williams is the most consistent of 
the hitters. For seven straight years, he 
has batted at least .342. 

Hitting, of course, doesn’t tell the 
whole story of a player’s worth. DiMag 
is the greatest fielder since Tris Speaker 
and he is an inspiration to his team- 
mates. Musial is also a fine fielder and 
team man, while Williams is a good 
enough fielder but no inspiration. 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Medicines of all description 

Should be taken by prescription. 

Your doctor, not your “cure-all” friend, 
Knows what will put you on the mend! 





Prevent infections by caring for cuts and scratches im- 
mediately. Never bandage cuts with soiled handkerchiefs. 
Wash them clean with soap and water and apply antiseptie: 


It all boils down to this: Does Wil- 
liams’ superior hitting make up for Di- 
Maggio’s and Musial’s superior fielding 
and team play? I would say yes. I think 
that Williams right now is the greatest 
player in the game, with Musial No. 2 
and DiMag No. 3. Neither Williams nor 
Musial, however, is the player DiMag- 
gio was at his peak between 1936 and 
1941. 


e | just can’t kiss the hoop season 
goodbye without an allagaroo for the 
City College of New York team. 
Though ranked 25th last season, City 
made history by sweeping both the big 
tournaments—the National Invitational 
and the National Collegiate. 

Look at the ranking clubs they 
racked up—Bradley (No. 1) twice, 
Ohio State (No. 2), Kentucky (No. 8), 
North Carolina State (No. 5), Du- 
quesne (No. 6), and San Francisco 
(No. 12). 


e A couple of readers—Helen Grimm, 
of Magnolia H.S., New Martinsdale, 
W. Va., and Connie Siverly, of Eureka, 
Il).—want to know if the Jesse Owens 
mentioned in my March 15 column is 
the same Jesse Owens now appearing 
on the Horace Heidt Show on Sundays. 
Come, come, friends. My Jesse was 
the star of the 1936 Olympics, while 
Horace’s Jesse is an 18-year-old kid. 
Couldn’t be the same fellow—unless, of 
course, my Jesse was four years old 
when he competed in the Olympics. 


e Bob Mayer, of Roosevelt Jr. H.S., 
West Orange, N. J., would like a look 
at my personal All-American hoop 
team. Glad to oblige — Arizin (Villa- 
nova), Cousy (Holy Cross), Schnittker 
(Ohio State), White (L.1LU.), and 
Dickey (North Carolina State). 


e Want to have a tennis tournament 
in your school with the winners get- 
ting free awards? Then have your coach 
or principal fill in the coupon below. 
These tournaments are strictly intra- 
mural, with each school having com- 
plete control over them. 

We merely send free awards (shields 
embroidered in three colors, suitable for 
sewing on jackets or sweaters) and a 
free draw chart. Remember, your coach 
or principal must fill out the coupon. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please register my school Im the following 
tournaments: 


[1 BOYS SINGLES 
[ poustes 


(CD GIRLS SINGLES 
(MIXED DOUBLES 


Name 








School. 


Street. 














City 
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The Voice of Experience 


Test question: “How may one obtain 
good posture?” 

Farm boy’s answer: “Keep the cows 
off it and let it grow awhile.” 


Watchman-Examiner 


“« 


Almost Clear 


A lady read an article explaining Dr. 
Einstein’s latest theories. 

“Did you enjoy it?” she was asked. 

“Oh, she answered. 

“And did you understand it?” 

“Well,” said the lady reader, “I un- 
derstood the but not the sen- 
tences.” 


ves, 


words, 
This Week 


Chance in a Million 


A man in Clencoe bought a million 
1942 calendars for a apiece. 
“What on earth are you going to do 
with them?” a friend asked. “It’s rather 
a long chance, I admit,” he said, “but, 
oh boy, if 1942 ever comes back, I'll 
make a fortune.” 

Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


penny 


REGENT EXAMS 


ANSWERS 


AVAILABLE IN 
THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
And World Backgrounds 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 

LATIN 2 YEARS 


EACH BOOK CON- 
TAINS 8 OR MORE OF 
THE LATEST REGENTS 
EXAMINATION AND 
THE COMPLETE 
ANSWERS 

ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 
The little red books EARTH SCIENCE 
hove all the onswers’’ AMERICAN HISTORY 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 

Send stamps — coin — or money order 


BARRON'S REGENT SERIES 
37 GERMANIA PLACE* BROOKLYN 10, N.Y 














1-NEW LOVELY 
PIN ' 6 aneattt 


is fine quality craftemanship on 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 


1901 SURF AVE. Dept. N-26 BROOKLYN (24), WN. Y. 





Diplomacy 

Girl (to fellow): “I just can’t under- 
stand a fellow who doesn’t call for a 
girl by bringing a taxi.” 

Quick-thinking beau: 
a taxi, nobody would see you, 
the streetcar I can show you 
everyone!” 


“If we went in 
but on 
off to 


Fairmont Hi-Life, 
Fairmont (W. Va.) Sr. H. S. 


The Outlaw 


When the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 
“Well, I never,” was his comment, 
“Saw a mule who's been in jail.” 
Business Education World 


Directions, Please! 


Stranger: “Pardon me, does this train 
stop at Tenth Street?” 

Old-timer: “Yes; watch me and get 
off one station before I do.” 


Mutual Magazine 


For Men Only 
Son: “Did Edison 
talking machine?” 
Dad: “No, son. God made the first 
one. A}l Edison did was invent one you 
could shut off.” 


invent the first 


Classmate 


The Cynic 

Young husband: “When I got home 
last night, my wife met me with a big 
kiss. She had a swell dinner ready, and 
she wouldn't let me wipe the dishes.” 
Gloomy veteran: “And how did you 

like her new hat?” 
Rotarypep, Frankfort, Ind. 


Still Lost 


Bob: “Dad, will you help me find the 
least common denominator in this prob- 
lem?” 

Dad: “Good heavens, son, don’t tell 
me that hasn’t been found — they were 
looking for it when I was a kid.” 

Teachers Digest 


Thought for Today 


are banked by those who 


Dollars 


| aren't forever cepositing their quarters 


on easy chairs. 
Wall Street Journal 


urday Review of Literature 


“Throw it back. i's. 'the Atlantic cable.” 





For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Excel in speed and 
durability. Available 
in wide range of 
prices. Ask for them 
on your next restring- 


wa known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 


CHICAGO (9) LINOIS 














Sell your caminates 


SENIORS 
complete 


—~y 8 Most Beav- 
line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
a] mission paid. America’s 
ee 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm %t., Scranton 5, , Pe. 





STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE 
MEXICO 
ALASKA 
PALM 


Low cost cooperative 
study and adventure 
trips by motor, bicycle, 
steamer and plane. 

17th Year. Booklet ST. 
43 day trips in Evrope from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 

Santa Barbara, California 








FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now, 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept 51 S08 Fifth Ave., Hew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Lupnove Your Tanwis Gaur” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address 





City. 





Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





Shutterbug’s Page 


EDITED BY KEN JOHNSON 


Action Pictures 


yetting 
ey Ansco Guarantee 


aa — 2. The Famous 
d . 
—For economy an 
— oa 2 ation. Only $3.95 
vaio "(Federal Tax Included) 





HOW TO SHOOT FAST 
“ACTION” PHOTOS 


If you're interested in fast action photography, 
you've got the makings of a good press photogra- 
pher. And that goes for girls as well because, be- 


lieve me, there’s nothing a gal can’t do today once 

she sets her mind to it. (Guys, WATCH OUT!) 
But before I 

the decks with a question. When you're after a 


go any further, how about clearing 


subject in motion and you're using au average hand 
camera, what stop and exposure are called for? 
You're a whiz if you answered, “The largest stop 
with the fastest exposure.” Reason: it takes speed 
and plenty of “light” to stop a fast-moving object 

Now, another good tip. Unless you’ve got a very 
fast lens, don’t try photographing close-at-hand 
motion at right angles to your camera. Your picture 
will blur. Position yourself so the subject moves 
diagonally across your field of view or “head-on 
toward the camera 

Above all, use a fast film such as Ansco Superpan 
Press. It tops ‘em all! 





ONLY ANSCO GUARANTEES CRISP, CLEAR SNAPSHOTS 
In All Weather... or a New Roll Free! 


Yes, boys and girls, I mean every negatives and original film car- 
word! Rain or shine, indoors or ton, and receive a new roll, free! 
out, results with Ansco All Nothing fairer than that, is there? 
Weather Film are fully guaran- In any camera .. . in all weather 


teed. It’s true! Ansco . and ... you are guaranteed sparkling 


only Ansco . . . guarantees the re- snapshots that “spring to life” 
sults you want, or return your with ALL-WEATHER Film! 


yeas: ~Ansco All-Weather Film 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK — A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION — “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


UNIT ON JAPAN (pp. 9-15) 


The Student Edition cover picture 
and pages 9-15 comprise a unit on 
Japan. It covers a range of information 
—historical, geographical, current af- 
fairs, and life of Japanese young people 
—necessary for the normal student and 
with an idea-level that will challenge 
his intelligence. At the same time the 
needs of slower students are kept in 
mind. The first page of the unit is a 
motivation page of pictures and in- 
triguing questions aimed to whet the 
interest of non-academic students and 
to lead them, under teacher guidance, 
into the material which follows. The 
articles are short, condensed to funda- 
mentals, presented in simple but lively 
manner, and amply illustrated. Words 
that may present difficulties are starred 
(*) and defined on page 15, the last 
page of the unit. Thus the slower stu- 
dent has the means of quickly checking 
the meaning of difficult words, but the 
superior student with a larger vocabu- 
lary is not delayed in his reading. 

The seven pages of this unit on Japan 
are designed for use as a whole. Each 
page is, however, a complete article 
in itself and can be handled individ- 
ually. Page 10 covers current affairs 
in Japan, page 11] is a map page, page 
12 takes up Japan’s history, page 13 
Japan’s geography, and page 14 the life 
of a teen-ager in Japan. Page 15 is a 
workbook page. Each article is digested 
separately in these teaching suggestions, 
but the lesson plan permits treatment as 
a unit. Appropriate questions may be 
selected from the lesson plan if it is 
desired to present only one or two of 
the articles. 


Should American Troops Get 
Out of Japan? (p. 10) 


For four years after Japan attacked 
us at Pearl Harbor, there was bitter 
fighting. Following the atomic bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima, Japan surrendered. 
Since the end of the war Japan has 
been occupied by U. S. forces under 
General Douglas MacArthur. The U. S. 
and Russia differ over which countries 
should participate in the proposed con- 
ference to draft a peace treaty. The 
new Japanese Constitution which seeks 
to provide the base for the building 
of democracy also outlaws war. There- 
fore we are concerned lest removal of 
our occupation troops permit domina- 
tion of Japan by Russia. Japan’s neigh- 
bors are opposed to rearmament of 
Japan. 


The Rising Sun’s Rise— 
and Fall (p. 12) 


Japan’s history is presented in terms 
of five major “turning points”: (1) the 
influx of Chinese cultural influences; 
(2) the feudal period; (3) the period 
of isolation under the later shoguns; (4) 
the opening of Japan to Western in- 
fluences by Commodore Perry; (5) 
Japan’s empire-building era and defeat 
in World War II. 


“Many Men with Little Land” 
(p. 13) 


Basic geographical information about 
Japan is conveyed through a conversa- 
tion between some vacationing occupa- 
tion troops and their Japanese guide. 
The scene is Fujiyama, which is a 
microcosm of much of Japan. The char- 
acteristics of Japanese agriculture, the 
influence of mountains on Japanese life 
and economy, and the rise of industry 
and trade in response to the needs of 
supporting a huge and growing popu- 
lation are considered. 


How We Live in Japan (p. 14) 


This is the story of Japanese family 
life as told by the teen-age daughter of 
a Japanese school teacher. The house 
is one-story, constructed of wood, and 


the rooms have movable partitions. 
Furniture consists of a few low tables. 
There is a special raised platform for 
Shinto worship. Cleanliness and obedi- 
ence to parents are emphasized. School 
courses are similar to those in the U. S. 
Diet is very simple, consisting chiefly 
of rice and fish. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand Jap- 
anese problems and their relation to 
world problems. 


Motivation 

If developments in Japan should re- 
quire us to occupy the islands for many 
more years, would you be willing to 
serve in the U. S. army of occupation? 
Justify your answer. 

Use of the picture page (page 9) will 
aid in motivating ‘students and stimulat- 
ing interest in the material which fol- 
lows. See Assignment 1, following. 


Assignment 

1. Study the picture page on page 9. 
Ask students to point out clothing, 
building construction, customs, etc. that 


differ from America. Point out similar- 
ities with life in our own land. Who 
is “MacArthur”? What is the “tea cere- 
monial”? Point out the differences in 
dress of the Japanese girls shown with 
the G. I.’s and those drinking sodas. 
Why this difference? 

2. Study the map on page 11. How 
important are mountains as a feature 
of Japanese geography? Where are the 
chief cities located? How far is it from 
Tokyo to the nearest point on the main- 
land of Asia? Where are the chief in- 
dustrial areas of Japan? 

3. The class may be divided in as- 
signing the following questions, so that, 
although everyone may be required to 
do the reading, only one written ques- 
tion may be expected of each group. 

(a) Why has there been so great a 
delay in arranging a peace treaty with 
Japan? (p. 10) 

(b) Outline the high points in Jap- 
an’s history. (p. 12) 

(c) How do Japanese make a living? 
Why must Japan “export or die”? 
(p. 13) 

(d) Compare your home life with 
that of a Japanese boy or girl your age. 
(p. 14) 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is it necessary to maintain 
an army of occupation in Japan at 
this time? Does our occupation con- 
tribute to world peace? Would the 
cause of world peace be served if we 
removed our occupying troops? What 
factors should you. consider in answer- 
ing such a question? 

2. If you were a member of the 
Japanese legislature, why would you be 
deeply concerned with Japan’s eco- 
nomic problems? What is the U. S. do- 
ing to help solve these problems? 
Should we feel responsible for establish- 
ing a sound economy in Japan? Defend 
your answer. 

3. There are some people who say 
that the world would be a better place 
to live in if Commodore Perry had never 
urged the Japanese to open their doors 
to Western trade. Do you agree? Justify 
your point of view. 

4. How does a knowledge of Jap- 
anese home life help you to understand 
Japan? What similarities do you see 
between your life and that of a Jap- 
anese student your age? What differ- 
ences? How will the future of a Jap- 
anese student be affected by a peace 
treaty for Japan which we conclude 
with Russia and other interested pow- 
ers? How may your future be affected 
by such international conferences? 
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Application 

Why is the United States so deeply 
involved in the enormous postwar 
problems of Japan? 

Activities 

1. Draw a cartoon showing the ef- 
fect of Commodore Perry’s visit on 
Japan. 

2. You have a portable microphone 
and are interviewing Japanese citizens 
in the streets of Tokyo. What questions 
would you think it worthwhile to ask 
them? What are some of the answers 
you might expect? 

3. Write a radio drama along the 
lines of CBS’s “You Are There.” The 
scene is the signing of Japan’s uncondi- 
tional surrender terms on the deck of 
the U. S. S. Missouri in 1945 


References 
Understanding the Japanese, by Cor- 
nelia Spencer. Aladdin Books, 1949. 
$3.75. Life and history of Japan, told 
in straightforward, concrete terms. 
The Pageant of Japanese History, by 
Marion May Dilts. Longmans, 1947. $4. 
A beautifully illustrated, brief history 
of Japan. Religion, politics, economic 
conditions, and art are included 
World Week, April 13, 1949 
cial issue devoted to Japan 
ABC’s of Modern Japan, by Wilson 
Morris. Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Pamphlet, 25¢. Analysis of emperor 
worship; why Japan never had a dem- 


ocratic revol ind little busi- 
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ution; big 


ness. 


Let’s Clear the Air (p. 16) 


Digest of the Article 
Early in May, scientists and health 
experts will meet in Washington, D. C. 
1 our cities 
t 


ler ways of 
seriousness of 


to consi freeing 
from polluted air. The 
the proble m was accented by the death 
of several people in Donora, Pennsy]l- 
October, 1948. Almost all 
populations over 25,000 
control smoke, but they 
are frequently ignored. Successful ef- 
forts to umount of smoke 
from factories and homes have been 
made in St. Louis, Missouri, and a few 
other Various techniques for 
ivailable but most of 
these systems are expensive and there 
is the further problem that a plan ef- 


fective in one city may be quite useless 


vania, in 
cities 
have laws to 


with 


reduce the 


cities 


smoke control are 


in another area 
Aim 

To have students understand the im- 
uir-pollution problem 
what is being done to 


portance of the 
in cities 
solve the problem 


and 


Assignment 

1. What is “smog”? What happened 
in Donora in 1948 to 
tion of tl 


focus the atten- 


he nation on smogr 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


May 3, 1950 

Film-story: “Life in a Metropolis— 
New York City.” 

Special issue: Games and Sports 
Around the World; (pro-and-con) Is 
There Too Much Emphasis on Inter- 
Scholastic Athletics? 

Transportation: Passenger Aviation. 


May 10, 1950 


National article: Uncle Sam’s farm 
program (including pro-and-con by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Bran- 
nan and Allan Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation). 


May 17, 1950 


Pro-dnd-con: Should the Government 
provide scholarships for deserving, stu- 
dents? 

Semester Review Test 


May 24, 1950 


Student Achievement Issue, including 
selected prize winning entries in Scho- 
lastic Art Awards and Scholastic Writ- 
ting Awards. 








2. Why is action against air pollu- 


tion in many cities proceeding so slow- 
ly? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is the problem of controlling 
air pollution regarded as an important 
concern of the city government in many 
cities? To what extent is it a problem 
in your community? 

2. How has the problem been han- 
dled in St. Louis, Missouri? To what 
do you attribute the effectiveness with 
which St. Louis met the problem of 
smogr 

3. Describe some of the methods for 
pollution which have 
been used in American cities. 

4. What can be done to make laws 
against smoke more effective? 


preventing al 


“Oh! Say, Can You See” (p. 19) 


This picture-panel page telling the 
anthem can be 
motivation for 
American history students. The War of 
1812, changes in navies of the world, 


story of our national 


used effectively as 


the shifts in our relations with Britain, 
and other may be developed 
with this series of pictures as a starting 
point. 


topics 


News Features 
The news section this week is ex- 
panded to include “Newsmakers,” page 


4; “United Nations News,” page 8; and 
“Headlines of Science,” page 18. “Quick 
Look at the News” is on page 5 and 
“World News in Review” on pages 6-8. 


Life Adjustment Material 
(p. 22 ff) 


Students seldom need much urging 
to read the back pages of World Week. 
These pages include life-planning, a 
down-to-earth vocational article, Gay 
Head’s remarks on practical social prob- 
lems which face teen-agers, a “Check 
List” on current movies, sports, a 
health cartoon, and “laughs.” 

These are features which round out 
World Week's program of helping 
young people adjust to the world we 
live in. Utilization of these features can 
help you with students who shy away 
from the printed word. 


Test, Workbook and Vocabulary 
Materials (pp. 15, 20, 21) 


Vocabulary for the Japan unit is 
handled through the “starred word” 
device. On page 21 some additional 
words from the issue are presented in 
such a way as to bring out whether the 
student comprehends meanings ade- 
quately. 

Page 20 includes objective 
questions (answers below). 

A new workbook feature is presented 
on page 15. Questions apply to the 
unit on Japan, with primary emphasis 
on geography and history. Students 
may be encouraged to refer to the 
unit when working on the page. A few 
questions will require additional re- 
search. This page lends itself to a 
worthwhile supervised study period. 


quiz 


Some of these questions cannot be 
answered exactly, or may be answered 
in more than one way. Here are some 
comments on the trend of the answers: 

I. Where’s Japan: The main islands 
are Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, Kyu- 
shu. Il. Japan Under Occupation: Re- 
fer to article on page 10, sixth and 
seventh paragraph. III. Distance and 
Direction: 1200 miles, 100 miles, east- 
southeast, north, 375 miles, north. 
IV. Japan and the U.S.: Line under 
3, 8, 11, 13; ring around 1, 2, 5, 9, 10, 
15, 16, 17. V. When Was It? Dates 
are: (1) 1867; (2) 1853; (3) 1895; 
(4) 1931; (5) 1945; 46) 1905; (7) 
1910. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” (p. 20) 

I. Japan: A. a-3, b-4, c-1, d-2, e-5. B. a-3, 
b-1, c-4, d-2, e-1, f-3, g-3. C. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 
8, 10 are correct. 

II. Smog: 1-T, 2-T, 3-F, 4-O, 5-T, 6-O. 

III. Picture Quiz: Dulles, War of 1812, 
MacArthur, Northern Ireland. 





EVERAL weeks ago I listed here 

(with answers) a number of ques- 
tions most frequently asked in letters 
addressed to the subscription service 
department. Since then, several teachers 
have asked: “Why do our magazines 
sometimes come in more than one 
bundle?” 

The answer is this: In order to wrap 
bundles more securely, and so that they 
will not be too large to be carried to 
the teacher’s home room on arrival, we 
establish a maximum number of copies 
that are to be placed in a package. The 
number is fixed by weight. The quantity 
varies by magazines. For example, 50 
copies is the maximum for a single 
bundle of Literary Cavalcade. 

We are also asked about the counting 
of the copies that go into each bundle. 
We keep an accurate record of the num- 
ber of complaints we receive. In the 
month of February, for example, we re- 
ceived 103. We shipped to our teacher- 
subscribers more than three million 
magazines during February in approxi- 
mately 94,000 bundles. The copies go- 
ing into each bundle were counted by 
hand. We think our wrappers are doing 
a pretty good job. But we keep urging 
them to do better, and forward com- 
plaints to them regularly to remind them 
it is important to be accurate. 

Here is a quote from a letter we shall 
set up in large type and post in the 
Dayton mail room: “If the persons who 
are responsible for counting and packing 
the magazines could see the disappoint- 
ment on the child’s face when I must 
announce that our order was short this 
week and that he will have to wait until 
I write for the extra copy, then I’m sure 
they would be more careful.” We have 
ordered a photograph of a disappointed 
boy and girl, and under that photo we 
shall quote that letter. We hope it will 
practically eliminate the errors. 

Meantime, be sure to write to us 
when you have a shortage. If possible, 
send us the label which shows your 
name and address and the quantity that 
should have been in the bundle. Tell us 
how many were short. We'll do the rest 
as fast as we can with the aid of the 
U. S. mails. 


DARA Hiram 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


- ° 
Latin America 
This Week in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Latin America, Olive 
Holmes (Headline series No. 65, 1947), 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
N. Y. 16. 35 cents. Army Challenge in 
Latin America, Olive Holmes (Foreign 
Policy Reports No. 14, 1949), Foreign 
Policy Assn. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Latin America’s Future: 
El Dorado or Poorhouse?” World Week, 
March 2, 1949. “Latin America’s Eco- 
nomic Aches,” H. D. Murkland, Current 
History, Aug., 1948. “World Economic 
Conditions” (Chap. VIII), International 
Conciliation, April, 1948. “A Continent 
Slides to Ruin,” William Vogt, Harper's, 
June, 1948. “Reminder: Latinos Are 
People, Too,” Temple Fielding, Nation’s 
Business, Dec., 1949. 

BOOKS: Inside Latin America, John 
Gunther (Harper's, 1941), $3.50. Latin 
America: Continent in Crisis, by Ray 
Josephs (Random House, 1948), $4.50. 
Latin America, E. J. Preston (Odyssey, 
1942), $4.50. Latin America, Past and 
Present, Fitzgibbon and Wooton (Heath, 
1946). The South American Handbook 
(Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 
1949). 


Living in a Metropolis 
(New York City) 


May 3 in World Week 

BOOKS: On New York City—New 
York: The World’s Capital City, C. 
Rodgers and R. B. Rankin (Harper's, 
1948). Fighting Crime; the New York 
City Police Department in Action, B. W. 
Leyson (Dutton, 1948). Fighting Fire, 
B. W. Leyson (Dutton, 1943). New 
York City, Editors of Look Magazine 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1948). Underneath 
New York, Harry Granick (Rinehart, 
1947). Story of Skyscrapers, A. P. Mor- 
gan (Farrar, 1934). Fiction—Marcia, 
Private Secretary (Messner, 1949); 
Miracle on 34th Street, Valentine Davies 
(Harcourt, 1947). 

BOOKS: On metropolitan problems— 
Metropolitan Government, Victor Jones 
(University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
The Government of Metropolitan Areas, 
Committee on Metropolitan Government 
of the National Municipal’ League 
(1930). American City Government and 
Administration, A. F. Macdonald, 3d ed. 
(Crowell, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “Metropolis; the Over- 
grown City,” World Week, Feb. 16, 
1949. “Spreading Out the Cities,” World 


Week, Dec. 8, 1948. Special issue on 
New York City, Holiday, April, 1949. 
“Underground New York,” Life, Nov. 7, 
1949. “Office Building Bonanza; Baby 
Skyscrapers,” Fortune, Jan., 1950. 
“Home for Trucks,” World Week, Nov. 
16, 1949. “Billion Gallons a Day,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 27, 1949. 


Sweden 
May 10 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Kingdom of Sweden, 
by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 1948, 12¢, 
United Nations Education Center, Box 
6188, Washington, D. C. Main Facts 
About Sweden, by Nabath Hedin, 1947, 
25¢, American-Swedish News Exchange, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Scandinavia” (Special 
Issue), Senior Scholastic, October 26, 
1949. “Sweden: Study in Neutrality,” 
R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
5, 1949. “Is Sweden’s Planned Prosperity 
Real?” Business Week, July 2, 1949. 
“Land of Sun-Love,” M. Hamilton, 
U. N. World, March, 1949. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Sweden, 
by Frederic Nano, $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1949). Sweden: Model for a World, by 
Hudson Strode, $5.00 (Harcourt, 1949). 
Sweden, the Land and the People, by 
Agnes Rothery, $3.00 (Viking, 1934). 

FILMS: Ports of Industrial Scandi- 
navia, 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Prosperity of peoples of 
eastern Swedish coast; resources, abun- 
dant water power. Various port cities. 
In Their Own Hands, 23 minutes, black 
and white or’color, sale or rent, Films 
of the Nations, 55 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. The many types of co- 
operatives in Sweden; importance in 
Sweden’s economy. Life in a Fishing 
Village, 10 minutes, black and white or 
color, sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Life and work in Gravarna, typical 
Swedish fishing village. Sweden, 14 
minutes, sale, March of Time, Forum 
Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Industries; cooperatives; peo- 
ple; cities. Picturesque Sweden, 20 min- 
utes, color, sale or rent, Films of the 
Nations. Tour of Sweden contrasting 
the modern and the old. 

FILMSTRIPS: Sweden, 70 frames, 
Filmette, 635 Riverside Drive, New 
York 31, N. Y. Sweden Series, 30 frames 
each, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif., Regional geography; 
people and occupations; cities and 
views. 





Teen Age Book Club 


Good Insurance Against A- and H-Bombs 


“Books in all their variety offer 
the means whereby civilization ma 
be carried triumphantly forward.” 


“Yes, Mr. Winston Churchill, I know 
your statement is correct. But how do 
I, a teacher of American students who 
are surrounded by television, radio, 
movies, and a million other reading dis- 
tractions, induce my students to want 


to read books? 


“I know that books are friends, gates, 
keys, paths, legacies, everything that 
adds up to a substantial world—but 
how do I make my students know, in 
the face of Milton Berle, Betty Grable, 
Joe DiMaggio, and Vaughn Monroe?” 


The Theory Is Sound 


Mr. Churchill's wisdom undoubtedly 
would lead him to counsel the teach- 
ers who lament our national reading 
problem: Don’t encompass the entire 
problem at once, Take it in easy stages. 
First, try to instill in your students a 
liking for book reading. After students 
read because they enjoy reading they 
will move forward eagerly on their own 
into the storehouse of knowledge and 
wisdom of the past and present. And 
then their minds, broadened by all that 
they have read, will start seeking seri- 
ously the best way “whereby civiliza- 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, New York 
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tion may be carried triumphantly for- 
ward.” 


Step One via T-A-B CLUB 


The purpose of the Teen Age Book 
Club is to afford help to teachers who 
want to take step one in broadening 
their students’ interest in books. It aims 
to excite all young people into reading 
more good books. 

Each month the Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee, headed by Max 
J. Herzberg, attempts to offer, among 
the four (for Junior Division) or five 
(for Senior Division) monthly selec- 
tions titles that will appeal to the re- 
luctant reader and the fair reader as 
well as the good reader. This monthly 
variety of reading guarantees book ex- 
citement and broadened reading vistas 
for all students. 


Easy to Operate 


Students themselves, after being in- 
troduced by a teacher to the Teen Age 
Book Club, run their own Clubs. All 
materials are supplied free of charge. 
There is no obligation to buy a mini- 
mum number of books. There are no 
membership dues. 

A price that students can afford— 
only 25¢ each book; the free book divi- 
dends, the eye appeal of the bright, col- 
orful jackets and the pocket-sized for- 
mat make it easy to get across to stu- 
dents that— 


*“It is a great thing to start life with 
a small number of really good books 


which are your very own.” 


And, once that appreciation is in- 
stilled, each individual is bound to 
move ahead on his own toward under- 
standing the meaning of Mr. Churchill's 
wise statement about the great value 
of books. 


Plan Now for September 


Simply write on the enclosed order 
card, “Send T-A-B CLUB information,” 
or fill in and mail the coupon at left. 

In September you will receive ma- 
terials to start your T-A-B CLUB and 
a free sample of one of the books to 
help you create interest in this educa- 
tionally sound book reading program. 


“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


These Prominent Authorities 
Select T-A-B CLUB Books 


MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman; Past Pres- 
ident of the Nation- 
al Council of Teach- 
ers of English; Past 
President of N. J. 
Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals. 


E. LOUISE NOYES 


Head, English De- 
partment, Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.) H.S.; 
member of Curricu- 
lum Commission of 
the Nal. Council of 
Teachers of English. 


y 


RICHARD J. 
HURLEY 


Past President, Cath- © 
olic Library Associa- 4 
tion; Assistant Pro- S97 
fessor of Library Sci- 7 4 
ence, Univ. of Mich- 

igan, Ann Arbor. 


MARGARET 
SCOGGIN 


Young People’s Spe- 
cialist, New York 
Public Library, In- 
structor, Library 
School, St. John’s 
Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


President of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Teachers of English; 
Head of the English 
Department, John 
Burroughs School at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Then -they arrange the titles so that 
each month you can offer your good 
readers, fair readers, or non-readers 
books which will make them LIKE 
TO READ-or read even more. The 
T-A-B CLUB offers the best in teen- 
age reading, for the widest range of 
a abilities and interests, at a 
price almost every student can afford. 





